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London Offices and Showrooms: 139-141 CANNON STREET, E.c. 


MANUFACTURERS 
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of heating and hot water service. 
YOUNG, AUSTEN & YOUNG 


Advisory Engineers & Contractors in 
Heating, Hot Water Services, and 


Cuisine Equipment. 


y number of hot baths— 


And efficient heating by radiators from one boiler with the ‘‘ Una” combined system 
Technical advice and estimates on request. 
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Contracts: Home —Abroad. 
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Ensure maximum lighting economy 
following lamps of guaranteed quality :— 


COSMOS 
ELASTA 
(PoPE's) 
FOSTER 
MAZDA 
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Is one of the most pleasant features 


THE GASFILLED LAMP 
Tee recent development embodies 


the very latest discoveries in the 
art of Electric Lamp making, and 
is a veritable triumph of research and 
enterprise by the pioneer British Lamp 
makers. 
By virtue of its principal charicters 


BRILLIANCY & ECONOMY 
it makes the strongest possible appeal 
to all users of electric light, and pro- 
motes a means whereby the maximum 
saving in the cost of electricity can 
be effected. 

Now made in candle powers suitable 
for general lighting purposes. 
Note.—All genuine Gasfilled Lamps 
are stambed with the word “ Gas- 
filled." Do not accept the so-called 
“half-watt” lamp in substitution. 
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Diameter Ses 
Height to eaves 4ft.6in, 
Centre - 5ft. inside, 


PRICE: 
With Floor - £10, 
Without Floor £9 10s. 
Larger size, 8ft. dia., 
with Floor - £15. 


If without 
Floor - £14 10s. 


Carriage Paid. 


Cowells, 60 and 9! gal 











The PORTABILITY is a great feature; when turned over it can be rolled 


by one man from one field to another equally as well as a couple of yards. 
By keeping the back to the wind, the INSIDE can be kept warm and free from draughi 


S. M. WILMOT & CO. LTD., BRISTOL, 





RANSOMES’ 
LAWN SWEEPER 





OSRAM 
ROYAL ‘“ EDISWAN” 
SIF MENS 
BRITANNIA 
STEARN 
Ad Z ” 

PRITISH AND BEST. 





by using the 


AN IMMENSE 
SAVER OF LABOUR 


Removes perfectly all 
leaves, twigs, worm 
casts, pine-needles, etc. 





24-in. and 36-in. wide. 
Delivery from Stock. 











P Full particulars and prices on mentioning ‘‘ Country Life"’ from 
i RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, LTD. 
ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH. 
SUPPLIED BY ALL IRONMONGERS AND SEEDSMEN. 
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THE RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES DARLING, P.C. 
From a photograph by Mr. Walter Thomas. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope for return 
if unsuttable. 

Country LIFE undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in COUNTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


THE CULTIVATION OF 
FRUIT 


HE Daily Mail and the Ministry of Agriculture 

are to be congratulated on having got together 

not only an extremely large—-probably the largest— 

exhibition of fruit ever held, but also an exhibition 
of the most useful character. No one interested in fruit 
growing could visit it without carrying away, be he ever 
so learned, an addition to the knowledge of his craft. Fruit 
growing is a business that is more favoured by holders of 
land than it ever has been before. Whatever diminution 
there may be in the amount of land devoted to wheat or 
other arable crops, the statistics issued by the Ministry 
of Agriculture always show an increase in orchards and 
fruit fields. Nevertheless, fruit growing is not so well and 
skilfully done as ought to be the case. On many aspects 
of it very great ignorance prevails, while there are still an 
immense number of orchards that should be stubbed up 
and replanted; particularly is this the case with those 
attached to farms. The trees are too old, often mossy, 
neglected and full of dead wood No doubt the number 
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of such orchards is decreasing annually. Farmers have 
begun to notice the great difference in the returns from a 
well planned modern orchard and one that has been prac- 
tically left alone for half a century or so. They are learning, 
too, that there is no greater waste of land than is incurred 
by growing inferior fruit on it. The consumer has been 
educated more quickly than the producer. At the market 
or the shop he has discovered that foreign growers send 
their goods of uniform size, attractive appearance and 
well packed. They. tempt the eye much more than the 
home-grown article. It is not that British fruit is.inferior, 
at any rate as regards apples, which form the most valuable 
item of the fruit grower’s stock. There is no apple in the 
world better than the best grown at home, simply because 
there is no climate better suited to the crop. From hotter 
countries apples of as brilliant appearance are imported, 
but the fruit is never so well flavoured as it is when grown 
under moister conditions. One might safely draw that 
deduction from the experience of the present year. Apples 
have been a wonderful crop, but, in the opinion of the best 
judges, the flavour has not been improved by the unparalleled 
number of days of sunshine; and, what is even of greater 
importance, the keeping quality has been considerably 
injured. It was noticed when the gathering of apples 
was at its full that on the heavily laden trees there often 
occurred one or two specimens that had already begun to 
rot, and very many growers have agreed that, whatever 
be the method of storing, the process of decomposition 
has begun all too soon. For example, a considerable 
grower who has a fine collection of Blenheim Oranges 
said that in the experience of forty years he had never failed 
to have enough Blenheim Oranges to make apple sauce 
when the first ducklings came in. The Blenheim Orange 
this year has been the first to show signs of decay. This 
year they were stored just in the same way as they have 
been for years: that is to say, they were kept covered in 
a store-room of which the windows were always open. Cox’s 
Orange Pippin has developed signs of going the same way. 

Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen at the opening of the 
exhibition very properly urged growers to increase their 
cultivation so as to make this country self-supporting in 
regard to apples. By apples he did not mean pears, for 
the climate which so admirably suits the one is not so 
well adapted to the other. Pears are not sufficiently certain 
in this country to be regarded with the confidence bestowed 
on the apple. Plums, too, fail too frequently in particularly 
favourable situations. The apple is the main crop. ‘The 
wise fruit grower will not place his whole dependence 
evenonit. At the beginning of his career the wise orchard- 
ist will interplant his young trees with bush fruit, of which 
the black currant and the raspberry are most to be depended 
upon. It is true that the growers of the black currant 
have been scared by diseases of various kinds which attack 
this bush ; in particular they have been afraid of the big 
bud and the disease called ‘‘ reversion.” Recent investig:- 
tion has produced indications that these diseases are not 
so deadly as was at first feared. Raspberries are not subject 
to them and they make a preserve almost as good as th:t 
of the black currant. Innumerable other berries are no‘ 
grown and many of them very profitably. ‘The loganberry 
has earned the name of being the lazy gardener’s favourit: , 
because, like its prototype the blackberry, it practically 
grows of itself and will yield large quantities of fruit ; 
almost wild conditions. The Hailsham berry has tl 
merit of being a very superior autumn raspberry with th 
advantage that it is not so sweet and, therefore, not s» 
attractive to the birds. 

There is, then, a wide choice of smaller fruit that ma 
provide the holder with a living while the apple trees ar 
growing. It is true that the latter, under good cultivation, 
come into bearing much earlier than was thought possibl: 
by our ancestors, who thought that from ten to twenty year 
had to elapse before they were at their best, but anyone wh« 
goes to the expense of getting fairly old and large tree: 
wil] not have very long to wait for results from them. 





*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalcgues 0j 
furniture should be sent as soon as possible to COUNTRY LiFe, and followed 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the varicus sales. 
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#F all who attend the Conference at Washington are 
; animated by the same spirit as that of the United 
» States Ambassador, there is good reason for hope of 
« solid results. .Of Mr. Harvey’s phrases the most 
‘elling was: “ The way to disarm is to disarm,” and he 
«crew a proud sketch of the land he represented as unconquer- 
oble, not fearing war, but hating it, and giving proof of 
vood faith by reducing her naval estimates before the great 
seeting has been held. ‘The Conference could not possibly 
have had a more inspiring God-speed. Of good omen also 
is the resolution of the President not to attempt the im- 
possible or the quixotic. In view of the simmering feelings 
of hatred and revenge, of ambition and land hunger that 
the war has left behind, complete disarmament would be 
folly and madness. On the very page of the Times on which 
Mr. Harvey’s utterance is belauded there is an account of 
““ Undefeated Germany ” preparing for the next war and 
Ludendorff’s dream that Kaiserdom and German ascendancy 
may be re-established. History repeats itself, and Carthage 
was not knocked out by Rome’s first blow. ‘The conquerors 
cannot afford to reduce themselves to the position of the 
conquered. If, however, armaments could be reduced by 
a half or an approach to it, the nations of the world would 
be materially assisted in the task of regaining their former 
prosperity. Heavier taxation than they can bear forms 
the greatest obstacle to the attainment. of this desirable 
result. 


HE “ Die-hards”’ provided the Prime Minister with 
a great personal triumph by their attempt to repudiate 
the negotiations with Sinn Fein. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
reply, inspired with nerve and vitality, is irrefutable. ‘The 
division accurately represented pubiic opinion in Great 
Britain. Every thinking man agrees that there must be 
a cleansing and reorganising of Ireland and that it should 
be accomplished by co-operation and not by force. ‘The 
only alternative is a return to guerilla warfare, which, with all 
its incidents of bloodshed and hate, would go on till a return 
to the Cromwellian method would be forced on this country. 
The vox populi declares that before the two countries are 
plunged into such a vortex every possible means should be 
tried to secure an understanding as satisfactory to both 
parties as it can be made. A good effect of the debate 
will be to show Ireland that the country is absolutely sincere 
in its decision that the best should be done for her that is 
compatible with the safety and well-being of the Empire. 
No Irishman can fail to see that the people of Great Britain 
in this matter have cast aside the bonds of partisanship 
and are speaking as one nation to another. 


ee 


—- 


[LORD BLEDISLOE and the Minister of Agriculture 

are taking opposing lines in regard to what should be 
done in British husbandry. Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen 
pins his faith to the production of meat. At Taunton 
on Saturday last he gave it as his opinion that the 
production of livestock was far more important than 
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that of cereals. Incidentally, this was said with par- 
ticular reference ‘to the small-holders, but one thought 
it was generally understood that the most lucrative 
form of small holding is market gardening. Live- 
stock on small British holdings, at any rate, is not an 
important item. Moreover, the Minister of Agriculture, 
in using the language he did, was encouraging rather than 
otherwise the relapse of agriculture into the condition it was 
in before the war. ‘The farmer at the moment is not at 
all keen on growing cereals. He has to be content with 
less than forty-five shillings a quarter for wheat grown, 
with wages higher than ever they were before, and he rue- 
fully compares that with the ninety-five shillings that he 
got when wages were not so high. Lord Bledisloe’s argu- 
ment is that it is necessary for Britain’s welfare that at this 
juncture, and indeed always, the highest possible quantity 
of food should be grown at home. We paid last year 
£731,000,000 for imported foodstuffs. At the present 
rate of exchange this is ruinous. He is alarmed, and no 
wonder, that, in his own words, ‘“‘ we are growing less food 
than we were before the war, in spite of the alarming lessons 
of the war.” Further, he argues that our failure to produce 
more food is one of the basic reasons for the industrial 
depression and its consequent widespread unemployment. 
His pleading for a general movement to secure a more 
permanent agricultual policy should not go without 
sympathetic support. 


TO A SCHOOLGIRL 


(Who complained that she did not understand my lines, 
Night-Season.’’) 


“Ina 


And may you never understand 
A thing so dread and drear 
Better than now, my Dear! 


For always in pyjama-land 
May it be yours to find 
Sleep with a quiet mind ; 


No mouse to nibble, no hawk to prey 
Upon your peace; all night 
No tiger burning bright. 


These lines are nonsense, too, 
And I am glad to hear 
You say they are, my Dear—my Dear! 

V. Bok, 


ALLOTMENT HOLDERS would scarcely have assem- 

bled in such numbers at Essex Hall on Saturday if 
they had not had a grievance. It is, briefly, that now that 
the pressing need of growing food has passed, the Govern- 
ment will do nothing for them. They want to extend their 
numbers by placing men on every bit of property vacant. 
In the same breath they also ask for security of tenure, 
but surely this is a little tactless on their part. We have 
very great sympathy with their aspirations, but a local 
authority might possibly hesitate to secure their admittance 
to ground if in another part of the house, so to speak, they 
were clamouring for security of tenure. They could not 
reasonably expect to get land that was marked for house- 
building if they desire security of tenure. It was more 
likely to be expected that they would be willing to accept 
the shortest legal notice to move. ‘Then, on the other hand, 
allotment men and small-holders generally have been 
crying out about the losses incurred during the dry season. 
If their produce is worth {40,000,000 a year, as the Chairman 
of the meeting said, they must certainly have lost half of that, 
that is, £20,000,000, during the present year. Their incomes, 
at any rate, have been greatly reduced in consequence 
of the higher rates, higher taxes and general dearness, 
while the actual production has been very small during the 
last year. They require to form co-operative societies 
for selling their produce direct to the customer, as they 
do in Denmark. ‘That would assure them of a greater 
share of profit than they have been in the habit of receiving. 


you'll say ! 


“THE recent decision making the amount of a betting debt 
recoverable if it be paid by a cheque is likely to cause 
a change in the law. Lord Muir-Mackenzie is about to 
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introduce a Bill into the House of Lords legalising betting 
by cheque. The Lord Chancellor has promised his personal 
support, but one doubts very much if the Bill will be passed 
without a considerable amount of argument. Everybody 
bets, and everybody tends to be a little hypocritical on the 
subject. It seems to us ridiculous to make laws that apply 
to betting debts and not to others. Betting ‘in itself simply 
forms, and in a huge majority of cases in which it is indulged 
is, an innocent amusement. It would be far better for 
the State to recognise it as that than to fiddle about it with 
a small measure which cannot be effective without directly 
or indirectly admitting the legality of betting. ‘This seems 
a good opportunity for revising the law on the subject. 
In our opinion the best solution would be for the State 
to recognise betting as a legal operation. This would 
enable them to establish the pari-mutuel system, by means 
of which they could practically eliminate the small dishonest 
element which is affected, at the same time intercepting 
a proportion of the money spent in betting that would go 
a considerable way towards re-establishing the hospitals 
on a sound financial basis. It is no good pretending a 
horror of betting when we know that it is a great business 
carried on daily, in which the dishonest should be punished 
just as they are in any other occupation. 


“HE difference between the typical Russian and the 
typical citizen of a Western State has been apprehended 
during the war more than before it. Yet, to this moment 
it is not very fully understood. The very spirit of the 
Slav was embodied in Dostoievsky, the centenary of whose 
birth was celebrated this week. He was a revolutionary in 
spirit, but not a material revolutionary. ‘To him Socialism 
at its best was but a form of the material civilisation which 
was nominally Christian but in reality governed by quite 
other considerations. Like the greatest of mankind, he 
was a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief—an epileptic 
before that dreadful ordeal which affected his sanity—we 
mean his being pinned down to a stake, naked in cold Siberian 
weather, to be shot because of his pronouncement that 
serfdom should be abolished even if there had to be a 
revolution. His bonds were loosened and he was pardoned, 
but a lasting impress was made upon his mind, so that he 
was not quite sure in his later days whether he remained 
in the land of the living or was among the dead. His 
novels, and particularly “‘ Crime and Punishment,” are 
very difficult to read, because he paid little attention to 
the plot or set narrative to which readers are accustomed. 
It was his aim to show the spiritual strivings even of those 
who were overwhelmed in crime and the sinful lusts of 
the flesh, and that the holy spirit of man could come 
through these tests unscathed. He set aside literary 
conventions altogether, and, like every other pioneer in 
thought, was much misunderstood during his life and 
only received his due meed of honour when he had 
passed to the other side. 


Q)NE of the most interesting feats ever attempted is that 

which is projected by the City and South London 
Railway. This is the oldest tube in London, and the time 
has come when it needs to be modernised and widened. 
The engineering point is that hitherto no tube railway 
in any part of the world has been enlarged without a stoppage 
of the regular service during the reconstruction, which, in 
this case, would be for several years. A plan has been drawn 
up, however, for doing this work without stopping the 
trafic. ‘The implement employed will be a “‘ Greathead ”’ 
shield—a metal tube with a cutting edge in front which 
is forced through the earth by means of ten hydraulic 
rams. It is obvious that in carrying out the enlargement 
of the tube the foundations of the rails must be disturbed, 
but the difficulty will be overcome by “ packing” them 
underneath. ‘There are two tubes, each seven miles, 
making fourteen miles in all. The shields will be placed 
at sixty different points, four at each of the fifteen stations 
ready for work when the last train stops ; and from that time 
until the first train comes along an army of men will be 
employed at the fifteen stations on the line. The result, 
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when carried out, will certainly be a great convenience to 
travellers. Euston will be joined up to Camden Town, 
and a passenger starting at the Elephant and Castle will be 
able to go right through to Golders Green without change 
of carriage. 


[ T does not appear practicable to encourage inventiy: 

genius by prize competitions. The Rubber Growers’ 
Association have just attempted it and are very greatly 
disappointed at the result. Out of a couple of thousan | 
competitors, or thereabouts, there was not one who made , 
suggestion which, in the opinion of the judges, warrante:! 
the bestowal of a high prize. The first prize of {1,000 
was divided among eighty competitors, who suggested th: 
use of sponge rubber for upholstery purposes, includin : 
the making of mattresses. The mere fact that eighty people 
thought of the same invention shows that it was not a very 
good one. In fact, it was one of those anticipated by 
Goodyear in his work on Gum Elastic, published in 1855. 
The idea of incorporating rubber in liquid form with 


paint or other composition, for use in the preservation of 


wood and metals against the action of the sea, is also an old 
one. Five competitors suggested it, and among them the 
£500 was divided which constituted the second prize. 
Other prizes were divided respectively among those who 
suggested the use of rubber in paint for general decorative 
and preservative purposes, and among eight competitors 
who suggested the use of rubber for the valances and 
mudguards of motor vehicles. It may be that some of the 
suggestions made contain the germs of ideas that practical 
men will be able to work up, but, on the whole, it must be 
admitted that the competitive system has failed to act in 
this instance. 


SHADOWS. 


How oft out of my window 
Have I looked, 
And seen the garden and meadows 
Bathed in moonlight, 
And heard the cry of a ghostly owl 
In the distance, 
And spied the cat that goes out to prowl 
In the shadows. 
Now moonlight nights have gone—and winds howl 


At my window. 
WEENA. 


ANY readers of Country Lire will like to know that 
the series of articles contributed by Mr. Stephen 
Graham to these pages, from the different capitals of Europe, 
have been collected and published in book form by Mr. 
Thornton Butterworth. These letters created a very great 
interest when they appeared, and enquiries as to their 
appearance in book form have been received from the most 
distant parts of the world. They are published practical!y 
as printed in CountRY LiFe save for the addition of certain 
‘“* Extra Leaves.” These are useful as well as entertainin¢. 
In the first, the question of passports and “ Circulation ”’ ‘s 
discussed. The difficulties of passport-getting are recounte | 
with much humour. The other “ Extra Leaves” are 
“On Money and League of Nations Currency,” “On. 
Nationality and an Armistice Baby,” ‘‘ On ‘ Clay Sparrows ’ 
and the Failure of Freedom.” ‘The title has been change.! 
from ‘Quo Vadis Europa?” to “ Europe—Whither 
Bound ? ” 


LTHOUGH Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson, who died . 

Shere on Saturday night, can scarcely be placed amon ° 
the great literary lights of his time, he was always clev: 
and always interesting. He had also a very interestin 
wife, who died in 1911. Her poetry and her conversatio:: 
will be fresh in many a memory. Marriott Watson wa: 
a New Zealander, his father having been an incumber 
of St. John’s, Christchurch, New Zealand. After comin:; 
to England he became a friend of W. E. Henley and « 
writer on the National Observer. His great subject i 
those days, and indeed, all his life, was the highwayman. 
whose doings he recorded in a fascinating style which 
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would have astonished some of the heroes of the road 
if they had escaped the noose long enough to read them. 
When Mr. Harry Cust was Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
he was a member of the very brilliant staff he got together, 
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and after Mr. Cust’s journalistic career was brought to 
an end, Marriott Watson played many parts, and all of 
them well, on the literary stage. ‘There are few who made 
so many friends. 


JOHN MACFARLANE 


There’s a man I ca’ to mind 


Had a wut ye wadna find 


Tho’ ye socht it frae the Hielands to the Border, 
Ne’er a carle sae dour an’ teuch 
Heard his rant but Lord ! he leuch, 

Tho’ at times it wasna what ye’d ca’ ‘ in order.’ 
I’ the smiddy standin’ bare 
Whaur his hammer rings nae mair 

And there’s nestin’ for the sparry an’ the starlin’ 
There the studdy* that ye'll see 


Lyin’ lost ahint a tree 


Got its licks fu’ mony a year frae John Macfarlane. 


At the Stook o’ Barley’s door 
Gin ye heard them skirl an’ roar 

The cause there wasna muckle need o’ speirin’ ; 
An’ the pollis let them be 
Kenin’ wha was on the spree 

And that little guid he’d get frae interferin’. 
Syne when John gae’d daund’rin’ hame 
To the guidwife and her blame, 

Weel he kent he’d get a sortin’ frae the carlin’ ; + 
But the auld bumbees themsel’s 
Fou amang the heather bells 

Tidna sing mair lood an’ bauld than John Macfarlane ! 


When he aince began to crack, 
Wi the Elders hangin’ back 
An’ whusp’rin’ it was no for them to listen, 
Dod, they sune set doon their mugs, 
Wi’ their hands ahint their lugs, 
Fear’d to deith there was a word they micht be missin’ ! 
But there’s aye been ane or twa 
That'll girn their time awa 
An’ tak’ their pleesure easiest frae snarlin’, 
An’ the likes 0’ them wad say : 
“* Aye, be lauchin’ while ye may, 
For ye’ll no can joke wi’ Hornie, ¢ John Macfarlane ! ”’ 


When he let his hammer lie 
And the Barley-Stook was dry 
(For they pit their shutters up when Johnnie flittit) 
When the Guid Folk an’ the Wise 
Heard him chap § at Paradise 
Then I’m no that sure he didna get admittit ; 
_Dod, I think they let him ben, 
For they’d say ‘‘ Wi mortal men 
We hae mind ye were their billie an’ their darlin’—— 
Dinna keep yer bonnet on, 
An’ pit doon the sneckie,|| John, 


For ye’re just a bit exception, John Macfarlane ! 
t The Devil. 


* Anvil. ft Old woman, 


VIOLET JACOB. 


§$ Knock, || Latch. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES DARLING, P.C. 


silk in 1885 and was made a Judge of the King’s Bench 

twelve years later, in 1897. He was then only forty-eight 
years old, and his promotion created no little stir. The public 
expect a judge to be a serious person. That was not the 
reputation of Sir Charles Darling. E. T. Reed, in one of 
the happiest of his heraldic creations in Mr. Punch’s “ Book 
of Arms,’ summed up Mr. Justice Darling of Deptford in 
four quarters and a crest. From 1894 to 1897 Mr. Darling had 
represented that borough and so obtained the first quartering : 
‘on a bench tory under a chapeau de soie glossy a Mannikin 
caustic and proper in retort.’’ The crest—in which the artist 
drew a striking likeness to its bearer—was described as “‘ A legal 
spark or scintilla juris dapper in his glory elevated ermine.” For 
supporters he had the junior and senior bar ‘‘ rampant in 
frenzy.” 

If the Member for Deptford was as caustic in retort as he 
i. in'the epigrams to be found in the brilliant and too little known 
‘“ Meditations in the Tea Room ’’—published albeit before the 
writer’s election to Parliament—the Lord Chancellor could have 
i een under little misapprehension as to the character of the new 
jidge. Mr. Justice Darling is a natural cynic and humorist— 


S= CHARLES DARLING, who is a native of Essex, took 


some people are—and he has continuously at the Bar, in the 
House of Commons, and on the Bench given free rein to these 
qualities. There must, however, be no misunderstanding as to 
Mr. Justice Darling’s judicial record. He is a sound and 
able lawyer, and a fair-minded man, whose merits have been 
overshadowed by his inveterate habit of joke-making. Lawyers 
who know most about the working of the legal machine hold him 
in high esteem as a judge. 

One can with profit turn over the pages of his little books. 
Some of his sayings are well worth reporting. We wish we had 
space formore. Forinstance: ‘‘ The member who can command 
himself will serve his party, and he who can command his 
party will serve himself.’ Is this William Pitt speaking of 
Sir Robert Walpole, or a politician of the pit’s head of 
Mr. Thomas? Or, again: ‘“‘ Many men do not change their 
opinions, because those opinions, held too long, change them.”’ 
These are true sayings. The following is a more cynical 
assertion—more so because it is apparently mere bombast : 
‘““The inequalities of rank are peculiarly gratifying to the 
lower classes, who delight in being able to attribute to social 
inferiority those misfortunes which often are the result of 
incapacity or idleness.” 
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“‘ Scintille Juris ’’ contains more of what the world is now 
accustomed and, indeed, expects to hear from “ that nisz prius 
nuisance.” At the moment the following is apposite: ‘“‘ It is 
a wise saying that Socii mei socius, meus socius non est. Persons 
of the sort here indicated are frequently to be found in our 
Courts as co-respondents.” (L’ami de ma mie n’est point mon 
ami may be suggested as a translation of the Latin.) “If a 
man stay away from his wife for seven years”’ (this was in 
the days before the Act was modified) ‘“‘ the law presumes the 
separation to have killed him; yet, according to our daily 
experience, it might well prolong his life.” ‘‘ Men would be 
great criminals did they need as many laws as they make.” 
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The above are very fair samples of Sir Charles Darling at his 
best. He will probably admit that many of his happiest jeux 
come of his apparently incurable ignorance of vulgarisms, and 
the inability of persons to explain them, until he comes to their 
rescue. 

However, we must not dilate on one side of a character to 
the exclusion of another. Sir Charles Darling was for long 
known as one of the best light-weight horsemen at the Bar. 
He has also a good representative collection of pictures, aid 
himself indulges in pastel and water colour. His pastel sketches 
are, many of them, really good and show a strength and polished 
finish quite in keeping with their creator. 





THE POLTALLOCH WHITE TERRIERS 


By A. CrRoxTon SMITH. 


HE present century has been prolific in the discovery of 
new breeds of dogs, or, perhaps, to express it more exactly, 
we have come to realise that various breeds existed of 
whose presence the generality of people were ignorant. 
Until the last ten or twelve years few could have 
recognised a Labrador, although the centenary of their first 
appearance in 
England is 
rapidly = ap- 
proaching. 
The Sealy- 
ham, now one 
of the most 
popular of the 
terrier tribe, 
has not had a 
much longer 
public life, 
yet a good 
many years 
have passed 
since he was 
made by the 
late Captain 
Edwardes. 
The West 
Highland 
white terriers, 
the Cairns, 
and later still 
the Border 
terriers, have 
assumed a 
distinctive 
personality in 
the public 
mind, and 
show pro- 
moters have 
reason to be 
grateful for 
their advent. 
The Border 
terriers, so 
called, I 
believe, be- 
cause they 
have been 
used with 
the Border 
hounds for a 
long period, 
are only just 
beginning to 
find their way 
into southern 
shows. Before 
long they may 
fill classes as 
well as the 
Cairns or 
West  High- 
landers. 
Colonel 
Malcolm of 
Poltalloch in 
Argyllshire 
must be given 
the credit of 
making the 
white terrier 
known. Atthe 
beginning of 
this century C. Reid. 





FOR WORK AS WELL AS FOR LOOKS, 


they were usually calied Poltalloch terriers, and one regreis 
that an honour which belongs to the gallant Colonel should not 
have been handed down to posterity, just as ‘‘ Sealyham ” 
identifies the Edwardes family with that redoubtable breed. 
In a sense, I suppose, a certain distinction should be drawn, since 
Captain Edwardes actually made his terriers from a prescription 
that seems 
to have 
been lost 
beyond re- 
call, whereas 
Colonel 
Malcolm con- 
ceived the 
idea of per- 
petuating the 
white _ speci- 
mens of a 
variety of 
West = High- 
land terriers 
that more 
commonly 
came brindled 
or sandy. 
These terriers 
havecertainly 
been bred for 
well over a 
century anda 
half in Skye 


and the 
western main- 
land.  Pro- 


bably they go 
back much 
further than 
that. Indeed, 
some believe 
they were 
“the — earth- 
dogges out of 
Argyleshire,” 
for whic! 
James I once 
asked. The 
idea is by 10 
means fanta;- 
tic, becaus 
Mrs.Cameroii- 
Head has to!d 
me that her 
maternal 
grandmothe:, 
a daughter vf 
Norman M: 
leod, who di: 
in 1891 at tic 
age of ninet 
one, stat 
that wArer 
father ai 

grandfathir 
used to ke 
a pack 

white anid 
sandy terri¢ 
for sportin 
purpose 
Those whi‘e 
in colour were 
usually r 

garded as less 
hardy thai 
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the sandies or brindles. Many have been the conjectures as 
to how they came to be perpetuated. There is, of course, the old 
ecend of a number of Maltese terriers being left in the Highlands 
by a Spanish ship, but I think it more likely that the whites 
came from albinistic specimens, which were bred from until the 
colour became fixed. Professor Bonhote might find support for 
his theory that white birds and animals, found in rigorous climates, 
are attributable to lowered vitality arising out of their environ- 
ment. 

However that may be, we have a very interesting and likeable 
terrier, for which we have to.thank Colonel Malcolm. I do not 
suppose for a moment that he would assent’to the suggestion that 
the strain is soft on account of its colour, or rather, lack of colour, 


C, Reid. 


BETWEEN JUNE, 1919, AND JUNE, 1921, THE POLTALLOC 
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because he has plenty of evidence to the contrary. His terriers 
have been kept for work. In a letter to CountTRY LIFE in 1901 
he said: ‘‘ I have known them personally for over fifty years, 
and the terriers were celebrated long before then in their own 
country. They were bred for fighting, not for the show bench, 
and, as I have heard it said, the weasel was the type. For many 
years I have had a fancy for white coats, which at one time were 
not in favour in the Poltalloch kennels, though eventually they 
got into favour even there.’’ He went on to tell that on the part 
of the estate worked by the keepers of his brother, Lord Malcolm 
of Poltalloch, over a hundred foxes had been killed in one year, and 
on the part under the care of his own keeper about fifty. No 
better testimony as to the hardihood of the dogs could be called 


Copyright. 
TERRIERS ACCOUNTED FOR’ 229 FOXES. 
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OF GOOD WORKING TYPE. 


tor, because their work is performed under most arduous condi- 
tions against a formidable foe. 

A further interesting note has been received by the Editor 
trom Colonel Malcoim, which I have much pleasure in quoting : 
‘““ These somewhat fashionable dogs are no newly invented breed, 
having existed from time immemorial in the County of Argyll and 
possibly elsewhere in the Highlands of Scotland. They were at 
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Poltalloch for certain in the time of the present owner’s grand- 
father, or more than a hundred years ago, as well as with otlier 
Argyllshire proprietors. A few white puppies appearing from time 
to time, Colonel Malcolm determined to try and fix that type, 
which he was successful in doing, and, as he was very careful in 
mating, the results are terriers of the true Highland quality !or 
work as well as for looks. A good many years ago there was .n 
exhibition by the Ladies’ Kennel Association just outside of 
London, which was visited by Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, w 10 
desired to see the first prize winners marched past her. Wh>n 
the winning Poltalloch terrier passed her she exclaimed: ‘ C1, 
what a pretty dog,’ after which, of course, they became fashic 1- 
able. They are now bred in all sorts of places by all sorts of 
people, but Colonel Malcolm of Poltalloch is most careful of te 
breed, which is not a breed of toy dogs, for they are used as keepers’ 
helps in the destruction of vermin, as this little list will sho 

1919, 36 foxes; 1920, 93; 1921, 100. Thus, since returniig 
from the war, the Poltalloch keepers, with these terriers aid 
others of the same breed, have killed no fewer than 229 foxes 
including cubs, between June, 1919, and June, 1921. The year 
1919 was, of course, the year in which our soldiers came back froin 
the war, keepers and all, and they did not get really to work un‘il 
the best time for foxes had passed. The terriers are used for 





HARDY TERRIERS FOR A ROUGH COUNTRY. 


bolting the foxes out of their earths. They also kill the cul 
that do not bolt. The figures given show the wonderful increa 
of vermin when left alone, and incidentally the value to th. 
farmer of the gamekeeper.”’ 

Nearly twenty years ago a sporting writer, in speaking of tl 
Poltalloch terriers, imagined an exhibitor regarding them as 
composite variety made up of many breeds. Frankly, I do n 
think an experienced dog “ fancier ’’ would fall into any suc 
error. Looking at the illustrations printed to-day, and thos 
published in Country LiFe in 1901, the family likeness exhibite: 
is most marked, and I should say emphatically that all displa: 
evidences of careful breeding on a definite plan. We could no 
have such uniformity as the result of haphazard mating, © 
after experiments of a few years’ duration. Colonel Malcoln 
wants a workman and a gentleman, I should say somewher 
about 18lb. in weight, which is as handy-a size as the sportin 
man could ask for. At that weight they should be equal t 
the difficult task they are expected to perform in a country fai 
wilder than anything we know in the South of England. Fron 
what I have heard of the show dogs, descendants of the Poltalloct: 
terriers and others from the same part of the world, the old spirit 
still remains, although the opportunities of displaying it to 
advantage are few and far between. 
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THE MIXED FOURSOME TOURNAMENT 


By BERNARD DarwIN. 


HE fact that several of last week’s partnerships in the 
Mixed Foursomes at Worplesdon have already been 
renewed for next year’s tournament is eloquent of the 
success of the venture. There has been almost every 
possible kind of competition in golf, but there has never 
before, as far as I know, been a contest between really strong 
mixed foursome. pairs, and_ the 
Worplesdon Club is much to be con- = 
gratulated accordingly. tea 
I think that it was a revelation wih 
to inost people—certainly it was to poet te m4 
me-—how well a mixed couple can play YON a ° 
on a long and trying course, provided 
that the male partner is a really long 
hi:ter. I am not fora moment saying Fe 
th.t everything depends on the man, it 
dces not; but I do say that for the best 
sible combination an exceptionally 
lo. g driving man is enormously im- 
portant. Both the pairs in the final 
ssessed this essential factor in Mr. 
l.rrance and Mr. Roger Wethered 
pectively, and the successful partner- 
» of Mrs. Patey and Mr. Layton 
nished another example. With such 
ters as these the lady’s driving, 
vided it was straight, did not seem 
matter so much. Miss Joyce 
ethered is a good deal longer than 
iss Helme, but Miss Helme_ could - 
vactically always do all that was ; 
weeded after Mr. Torrance’s tee shot, 
d he could do all that was needed 
‘ter hers. When they won the final 
at the sixteenth hole this pair had a 
score of but three strokes over an average 
of fours and they had dissipated all 
those three strokes in one glorious out- 
break of foozling at the twelfth hole. 
No matter what combination of men 
they had been playing against they 
would have given it a very severe fright, 
if nothing worse. 
Some of the most interesting matches 
to watch were those in which the 
opposing couples held different opinions 
as to the holes at which the ladies should 
drive. The general practice was for the 
men to drive at the odd holes. This 
gave the ladies three out of the five short 
holes and one of these, the fourth, was 
for most of them desperately difficult. 
They could not as a rule carry the 
bunker in the face of the hill and so had 
to slip past it on the left. If by chance 
they did carry it with a wooden club 4 ." 
shot, they were apt to run over into i 
trouble beyond the green, as happened , 
to Miss Wethered when she was playing BaF 
against Mrs. Deane and me and struck 
her shot quite perfectly. Some of the 
couples, especially those in which the ee 
lady was not a long driver, reversed this ee 
order of striking. When two differently 
minded couples met, the game was a 
kind of see-saw, much as with the 
service at lawn tennis, each side in turn 
seeming to have the best of it at the hole 
where the man drove. The most vivid ¥ 
contrast was that in the match between 
Mr. John Morrison and his mother, Mrs. 
Bourne, and the Wethered family. It 
gave one a curious topsy-turvy feeling 
to see Mr. Roger Wethered lead off 
with a resounding crash that sent the 
ball nearly 300yds., followed by Mrs. 
Bourne’s straight, short, discreet little 
shot. In some of the matches the lady 
hung splendidly on to the man who was 
driving against her. My partner, Mrs. 
Deane, very seldom let herself be really 
shaken off by Mr. Harris, who was 
driving with a brassie and so not getting quite his usual length. 
! ought to add that we probably won the match because poor 
Mrs. Harris out-drove me at the seventeenth and was bunkered, 
whereas my ball stayed short of the bunker in shameful safety. 
_ The final produced, as I said before, an extraordinarily 
ine display by the winners, and several of Mr. Torrance’s iron 
shots and Miss Helme’s putts will dwell long in my memory. 
he first of these iron shots was at the seventh hole, which is a 
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one-shot hole. The moment was rather a crucial one. The 
Wethereds having been three down had got back one at the sixth 
and Mr. Roger Wethered: had played a magnificent iron shot to 
within about 5yds. of the flag. It wasanasty one to follow at such 
a moment, but Mr. Torrance actually improved on it by a foot or so 
and staved off the danger. Then at the very next hole, where 


MR. T. A.. TORRANCE. 
Who won the mixed foursomes at Worplesdon with Miss Hzlme. 


the plateau is so narrow and the trouble beyond it so grave that 
it is often wise to be deliberately short, he played another 
masterly long iron shot right up to the pin. Finally, at the 
fourteenth he lay in very heavy rough grass short of the left- 
hand bunker and put the ball so near the green that Miss Helme 
could use a wooden putter for her next shot. Mr. Torrance 
takes up his club extraordinarily straight, so that his style is 
rather a baffling one. ‘‘ How the devil does he do it ?”’ one 3s 
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constantly asking oneself, but as to its grace and power three 
can be no doubt. 

Miss Helme’s two putts (she holed many others in the course of 
the three days) also came at a critical time. From four up and 
seven to play her side had been pulled down to two and four 
toplay. As, moreover, they had once or twice let themselves 
be pulled down before, it seemed as if things might be going 
to happen. Miss Helme promptly banged the ball right into 
the hole from about five yards. away, first at the fifteenth 
and then at the sixteenth, and in both cases she looked as if she 
were going to do it. 

The best golf played by any lady that I saw was played 
by Miss Wethered in the semi-final. Possibly I am prejudiced 
because I was one of her victims, but I really do not think I 
ever saw more faultless golf played by anybody in a foursome. 
She never struck the ball otherwise than as she meant to strike 
it and as it ought to be struck and she was very long both with 
wood and iron. She has certainly strengthened her game since 
the championship at Turnberry and, while fully recognising 
the tremendous qualities of Miss Leitch’s game, I find it difficult 
to imagine any lady playing better. 
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The Worplesdon course came out of the test with flying 
colours. It had had much to put up with: first a never ending 
drought, then at last a belated deluge and then a frost. The 
putting was certainly difficult. It was not that the ground was 
untrue, for it was not, and a properly struck ball went into the 
hole, but the greens varied in pace, varied from each othe 
and from themselves as they had been an hour or two before. 
They were, however, very good in the circumstances. As to the 
character of the individual holes, a better acquaintance with them 
can only enhance one’s respect. I do not altogether like the slopes 
in the fourth green, nor am I ever wholly reconciled to the sixt! 
and eighteenth holes, which plunge down precipices, but 
am very likely wrong. On the other I am sure I am no 
wrong in admiring profoundly such holes as the fifth, th: 
eleventh and the twelfth, to take perhaps the best three 
The eleventh is just about the best long hole to be foun 
anywhere, for every one of the three shots wants playing 
and one is continually manceuvring for position. How even 
Mr. de Montmorency went round, as he did at the oper 
meeting, in 70 in a high wind I cannot conceive. It was a 
very great round indeed. 





THE SUNDERBUNDS 


By STELLA BENSON. 


F you are a map-maniac like me you will know that there 
is in India, south of Calcutta, an appearance suggestive 
of a bath sponge. This square inch or so upon the map 
of our pink and pear-shaped Dependency has always 
intrigued me. I imagined a wet, adventurous wilderness, 

a jungle Venice, a region of secret rivers never ruffled by the 
oar of man. And so, more or less, it is... Several large haughty 
rivers, the names of which I forget, though they are the kind 
of names that one learnt at one’s nursery-governess’ knee, 
happened by mistake to choose the same spot on the coast at 
which to emerge into the Bay of Bengal. They collided, so 
io speak, with the result that a sort of explosion or tangle of 
small rivers was all that finally reached the sea. The confusing 
region in which this occurred is called the Sunderbunds. Its 
broader ways form a paradise for wild week-end tourists from 
Calcutta ; its less public intricacies are patronised by the nobler 
and more reticent species of big-game. 

The boats which carry the tourists also carry tea, so that 
the unlucky globe-trotter often finds himself a prisoner on a 
small, busy paddle-boat sandwiched between two high helpless 
tea-flats, with no view on either side except one of an expanse 
of corrugated iron. Lars Porsena of Clusium, my Indian 
servant, and I, however, selected a vessel with only one tea-flat 
attached, so that, although on the port side our horizon was 
bounded by bales of tea and sheaves of sleeping coolies, the 
view starboard was one long passing panorama of jungle, little 
inviting tributary rivers, crocodiles, deer, monkeys, jackals, 
exotic birds and—as it were—potential tigers. The jungle in 
the Sunderbunds is a story-book jungle, luscious, impenetrable 
and deadly green. The low trees are knitted, or rather, I think, 
crocheted together. Apparently you could hardly advance a 
yard without a hatchet, although tigers, one gathers, dispense 
with any such aid. I can only suppose that tigers have their 
own subways through the mass, used, I expect, as sparingly 
as possible by the deer, pedestrian birds, villagers and other 
edible citizens of the jungle. The deer, apparently, have no 
fear of man, though man, as a rule, goes murderously through 
those regions. Every deer I saw stood its ground with an 
erect and delicate insolence, watching the monstrous form of 
our ship sweeping down the stream. 

There were on board three Frenchmen who shot at every- 
thing they saw. They even aimed playfully at a stout, oily 
Babu who alighted from our ship at a thatched mud village. 
I must say his figure—though admirable, speaking imperially 


was strangely tempting. On seeing him sinking to the sock- _ 


suspenders in mud and rolling like a weighted egg to disengage 
himself, I realised, inexcusably, for the first time, the Lure of 
the Gun. Apart from this, the Entente between my fellow- 
passengers and me grew less and less Cordiale as our wake of 
wounds and destruction grew behind us. The rice birds, 
like tossed pearls above the paddy-fields, paid toll to us, each 
flock leaving behind, as tribute to man’s prowess, a few crying, 
broken victims in the water. The deer, their confidence abused, 
limped away into the shadows or lay writhing. One marksman 
even aimed at a monkey which was loping, all angles and grimaces, 
along the foreshore, but the voice of public opinion rose with 
such fervour that the monkey was warned in time. 

As for the crocodiles, I suppose nobody with any self- 
respect can feel real sympathy with a crocodile. Yet somehow 
I was touched. I think it was their smiles that appealed to 


me; they lay asleep in the violent sunlight, a dozen feet of 
physical contentment, with little buttonhook curls at the corners 
of their mouths—the finishing touch to their complacency. 
Ordinary shot, I am told, cannot travel very far into the interior 
of a crocodile, but it was enough to change the sublime to the 
ridiculous. The hit crocodile awoke in a convulsion of anger, 
and almost before he was awake he was skimming towards us 
across the mud with surprising ease and even grace. His 
mouth was open; it was, so to speak, full of mouth ; it was 
so thickly cushioned in orange pink that one could hardly see 
the teeth. I have no doubt, however, that the teeth were there 
and tingling for our blood. The crocodile launched himself 
as neatly as a new Z-class submarine into the water, and after 
that there was nothing to see but a whirlpool expressive of out- 
raged dignity. And only I was left to remember that ecstatic 
sleeping smile and to'mourn for one more broken dream. 

One tiger was sighted, shot at and, I am glad to say, missed. 
Correctly speaking, I did not see it. ‘ Tiger!” was shouted 
in three languages, and I sprang to attention. I naturally 
expected to see a sort of enlarged primrose by the river’s brim. 
Mr. William Blake’s apostrophe—“ Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
in the forests of the night ’—was probably well intentioned 
but surely criminally misleading. I never saw anything that 
burnt less brightly than our tiger, except, perhaps, coal-dust 
on our drawing-room fire during the strike. All I saw of 
the tiger was a dust-coloured smear drawn for a second across 
the face of the jungle. There were three shots and then an 
explosion of oaths in French and Hindustani. The experience 
was over before it had begun. 

The villageé of the Sunderbunds in the cléarings of the 
jungle are made entirely of jungle, and are peopled with thin, 
depressed,- knock-kneed men and women with tragic hungry 
faces. Even the babies looked anxious. The houses were 


_humped like’ a whippet’s back, walled only with an openwork 
‘scaffolding and thatched with dead-coloured palm leaves 


The naked palms with all their vitality apparently concentrated 
in a little unkempt crest of leaves at the top of each, leaned 
limply over the houses. In the only village at which I dis- 
embarked, one’s eye turned with relief to the burly serangs 
or river-boat Indian skippers, for they provided the only touch 
of colour and strength, with their little blue and red Zouave 
jackets and their dhotis ballooning in the hot wind. 

I could find no ship to carry me home except a lame non- 
passenger boat which was being manceuvred back to Calcutta 
with a broken dynamo and screw by the ubiquitous Scottish 
engineer to be found in every corner of the earth. Lars Porsena. 
my servant, raised his eyebrows at the absence of beds, electric 
light, stewards or passengers. However, he was, like all good 
Indian servants, a domestic magician, and evolved a bed for me, 
a candle in a bottle, meals of hot chicken, and even a daily hot 
bath. I grew quite fond of my limping craft and of the gay, 
swearing serang during the five days which we took to complete 
a two-day journey. The ship carried no lights at all and intended 
only to travel by day, but on more than one occasion the swift 
darkness overtook her in an impossible place and she stumbled 
on under the flaring but inadequate stars to grope her way 
finally to the shelter of a half-seen jungle bank, haunted by the 
wild falsetto clamour of jackals, till on the evening of the 
fifth day remoteness departed from me and Calcutta, hot and 
heavy, fell on me like a pall. 
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NOW AUTUMN’S FIRE BURNS SLOWLY ALONG THE WOODS, 
AND DAY BY DAY THE DEAD LEAVES FALL AND MELT. 


—William Allingham. 
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FOX-HUNTING AND THE EFFECTS OF THE 
GREAT WAR.—II 


By LIEUTENANT-CoLONEL G. R. LANE Fox, M.P. 


F the many difficulties that fox-hunting has before 

it far the least serious is the shortness of hounds. 

Already most kennels are up to strength, and though 

this has been achieved by entering young hounds 

which in point of appearance might have been rejected 

in more prosperous times, a few more years of breeding will no 

doubt bring back all kennels to something more like their 
pre-war standard of work and appearance. 

The fact that fewer young men have the means or time to 

enable them to come out hunting opens up a much more serious 
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if it does not the financial future of fox-hunting in the nex 
generation is indeed gloomy. But it is on the goodwill an 
comparative prosperity of the farmer that fox-hunting main|\ 
depends. It cannot be disputed that wire is now the cheapes: 
form of fencing available, that many fences have been neglecte 
owing to the shortage of labour during the war, and that many 
farmers—who, previously, could rely on their landlord to find 
them rails and to mend the weak spots that may be detected 
after 4 hunting crowd have been over the farm—are now their 
own landlords, and have few, if any, resources of their own to 
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WIRE! 
Unquestionably the cheapest form of fencing. 


anxiety. Before the war, many a young soldier quartered in 
London would keep a horse or two at Weedon, Grantham or 
any other centre accessible to a good fox-hunting country, 
and get his day or two’s hunting each week ; but the prohibitive 
cost of keeping horses at livery now—while even his increased 
pay does not go so far as his pre-war pay did—has turned the 
inclinations of many such young men elsewhere. The same thing 
applies to the young man making his way in business who can 
only get his Saturdays free. Before the war he was able to devote 
them to fox-hunting; but, now, many such have turned to golf 
and other pastimes of a less costly nature, and this is bound to 
affect the future of the sport. It is surely worth the while 
of our Army authorities to make both hunting and polo as easy 
as possible for the young and impecunious subaltern, and it is 
gratifying to know that steps have been taken in at least one 
command to do so; for the early training of horsemanship, 
with its accompaniment of country experiences and the chance 
of mingling in a society wider than that of his garrison town, 
must be of great value to him. One can but hope that to 
the young men in business relief will come soon in the form 
of reduced costs of hunting and better business prospects, for 


draw upon. No courtesy or consideration shown to the farmer 
should be thought too troublesome if it is to preserve this good- 
will; for once the goodwill is lost no amount of cash payment 
can ever restore the situation. It should be a recognised duty 
of any member of a Hunt committee—and not only of the Field 
Master, who cannot be everywhere—to rebuke and prevent 
unnecessary damage of any kind in the hunting field. And 
it should be a duty of every sportsman to report to some respon- 
sible person at once any damage that has occurred, so that a 
personal visit may, immediately if possible, be paid to the farmer 
affected, by some person likely to be welcome to him. There 
is nothing so fatal as to allow a temporary grievance to fester 
into a real and permanent dislike to fox-hunting by neglect 
and delay in setting right what may ‘be in the first instance a 
very small matter. So long as a well organised hunting country 
contains enough men of country antecedents who are known 
and welcome to farmers, and sufficiently devoted to the sport 
to take real trouble, there should be no fear but that all disputes 
can be settled and negotiations amicably conducted, whether 
as to the winter removal of wire or any other question of loss 
or damage Unfortunately, it does not always come easy to 
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the man reared in a town and trained in business to carry out 
such negotiations with a farmer, and it is better that such a man 
should not try, unless specially qualified. 

The removal of wire and repair of damage, whether to 
fences, crops or poultry, will undoubtedly involve a greater 
need of money in the future than it has done in the past. For 
though, in the very fashionable countries of the Midlands, 
where the fields are largely strangers to the farmers, the amount 
paid has long been very large, in the less crowded and less 
fashionable countries, known to the Leicestershire sportsman 
as “ the Provinces,” much damage has often not been claimed 
for owing to the goodwill existing between farmers and the 
ficld, who are more personally known to them. It will be difficult 
for the farmer, now, not to claim to the full, and the strain on 
the depleted funds of the Hunt will be correspondingly 
heavier; but with goodwill preserved and proper trouble 
t.:en the claims are not likely to become prohibitive, for 
i! farmer, if properly treated, is a natural sportsman and 
t! - best of good fellows. But it cannot be forgotten that 
t: gradual disappearance of the old type of landlord, with 
l:s influence among farmers, is a great disaster in this 





THE NECESSARY BUT REGRETTABLE 


connection and cannot be compensated for by the cash 
payment of any millionaire. 

It is inevitable that greater cash sacrifices will be needed 
from the sportsman, especially if he hunts from a town, than 
he made before the war. Many a man has, in the past, been 
content to pay very largely for a few days’ shooting, whether 
as a host or a guest, yet for the far healthier pastime of a whole 
season’s fox-hunting he has resented being asked for more than 
a very moderate subscription. Many a man will give very 
large prices for horses to carry himself or his family, and will 
live in circumstances of great luxury and self-indulgence, 
but will plead poverty when appealed to to support the funds of 
the Hunt from which, presumably, he hopes to obtain so much 
pleasure. Such celfishness must cease if hunting under the 
new conditions is to continue, for it was always unfair, and is 
now quite impracticable, to expect one man out of his own pocket 
to provide a very large share of the cost of the sport of others. 
And the chances of securing as Master a local and well respected 
resident are made much less if the conditions are such that 
only a millionaire can fill the place. Millionaires are not found 
everywhere, and when they take hounds they do not always 
do.so from the genuine love of sport alone. 
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The necessary but regrettable institution of capping is 
the only means of dealing with those pirates who, in all countries, 
attempt to come out hunting without paying any subscription 
at all, and at least it provides an opportunity which a genuine 
sportsman will welcome of paying something to the funds of 
a Hunt which he wishes to visit. ‘This system is bound to con- 
tinue as the need for funds increases, and it would be wise if 
every country could adopt some more or less uniform rule 
of subscriptions, on the same lines as its neighbours, so that 
the universal duty of all who enjoy a day’s hunting to pay fer 
its cost should be enforced. When once farmers realise that 
the stranger, whose presence they are most likely to dislike, 
especially if the crowd be a large one, is in every case cor- 
tributing something to the upkeep of the Hunt and to the mitiga- 
tions of any loss that farmers may suffer, that supremely import- 
ant goodwill already mentioned will be much easier to maintain. 

There may be great changes ahead of us. Countries may 
be divided, as individual Masters have less money and less time 
to spare and find it easier to run a two days a week country 
than one in which four days are the rule. But it should te 
remembered that the overhead charges of a pack of hounds 
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INSTITUTION OF CAPPING. 

hunting four days a week from one kennel are less than those 
of two separate packs hunting half of the same total country, 
each hunting only two days in the week, with two separate 
establishments of servants, hounds and horses, and that a four 
days a week country will obviously always command the services 
of a better stamp of Hunt servant, and therefore is likely in the 
end to provide better sport. 

There may be economies in horseflesh, fewer second horses, 
and, possibly, less expensive or good ones than we have seen 
previously. Our forefathers showed wonderful sport on a much 
less elaborate establishment than is expected now. And the 
growth of machinery, whether in the now universal motor car, 
farm tractor or in any other direction, may lead to fresh develop- 
ments, as they certainly cannot fail to add fresh difficulties to 
hunting ; nor can we forget the new difficulty of taking hounds 
any long distance on roads which are now so slippery that they 
are almost prohibitive to horse traffic. 

But that this nation is going to forego readily a sport to 
which they have been devoted for so many generations is 
inconceivable, and that fox-hunting in some form will continue 
for, many years to come is the firm and convinced belief of 
the writer. 
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APPINESS is an inexpressive description of that 
emotional state which is the aim of life ; it has grown 
by constant employment to be weak, as have its 
comrades, joy and gladness. ‘Thus, when we are 
stirred to our deepest by intense pleasure, to give the 
word its due force, we have to make a little pause before we 
say it to show we are not using it in its conventional sense. 
‘« T am very happy ” is a mere commercialism, generally followed 
by a clause that in reality conveys no emotion either way, 
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«—THE ENTRANCE TO MERCHANT ADVENTURERS’ 
OF THE FRATERNITY. 


This <oorway was probably built about 1560, 





HALL, SHOWING THE ARMS 


the date of the facade shown in Fig. 3. 


signifying an absence of annoyance. 
pause, thus: “I am very 

as near as we can to expressing the inexpressible. But why 
should this feeling be inexpressible? Possibly because a fourth 
word for the aim of life has, rather significantly, entirely dropped 
out of use in recent years; that word is “ contentment,” 
and, I take it, is what people really mean when they say—conscious 
of the inadequacy of the word—that they are very 

happy. How widespread is the search for this condition, 
what huge sums are offered for 
its purchase; yet it is not to 
be found by anxious vigils, nor 
obtainable with. silver and gold. 
Sweet contentment is found 
by very few and upon the 
rarest of occasions. Among 
those occasions, however, | 
firmly believe the visiting of a 
beloved place to be the easiest, 
and one of the more satisfying, 
of discovery. We may love a 
place because we have been 
happy there, sometimes, even, 
although we have been un- 
happy ; we may love a place 
because we have read about it 
for a long time, or because a 
certain person has loved it. 
But, more strange than these, 
we may have never read of it 
and known nobody who lived 
there, nor ever visited it 
before, and yet feel as we 
behold it an unforgettable con- 
tentment, as though the trees 
or buildings or the very 
ground inspired in our hearts 
the happiness of an unknown 
past. There is something 
about York that has that effect 
on me, and I love it without 
being able to say why, but 
only “ go there jwith a simple 
heart, and try.” 

If you do so, and succeed, 
your affection will be bestowed 
upon no unworthy object, 
and you will consequently be 
morally elated. Go, for in- 
stance, into the transept of 


But with a momentary 
happy ’—there we get 


the Minster by the south 
door, advance a few paces 
northward and look about 


you. Then, if you are proud, 
you will feel your self-conceit 
ebbing out of your heels, the 
a vague dread of the infinite 
— ad is upon you and you see 
yourself as you are, a con- 
temptible sycophant of mere 
success. If you are sad, it 
has the opposite effect, for 
sorrow, together with other 
worldly matters, shrivels up in 
a great wonder, an emotion 


only music can express, yet 
akin to the happiness that 
They will tell you that 


weeps. 
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Copyright. 2.—THE GUILD HALL. ‘COUNTRY LIFE." 
Looking from the dais towards the entrance. Begun in 1446 by the guilds of St. Christopher and St. George, the hall is unique: first, as to the 


great oaken pillars, and, secondly, as illustrating the transition to the hammer beam roof. 
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Copyright. 3.—THE - MERCHANT ADVENTURERS’ HALL. ‘CL" 
The Elizabethan entrance (1570) from th2 forecourt. 








4.—THE ENTRANCE FROM FOSSGATE TO THE FORECOURT. 
Clea-ly the Merchants hadin mind the gables of the Low Coua‘ries when this was built. 


this is owing to the perfect proportions, to the 
relation of the vast heigat to the great breadth, to the 
grand simplicity of Early Perpendicular architecture, 
It may be so, but do not be content with that ; go with 
your heart thus softened, and wander aimlessly about 
the town ; then will you discover the living people 
kinder than you thought, you will have an affection 
for them because they live beneath the {shadow of 
this Minster; then, too, shall walls speak and the 
souls of the dead return—perhaps, their forms, t 0, 
though ‘you need accurate historical knowledge {or 
that. But their souls are sufficient, for you feel t!.at 
they are around you, going about their long perished 
business, with their laughter and their frowns, their 
blessings and their curses, but, above all, with their 
happiness. ‘Time, for the nonce, has ceased to mean 
anything to you, for you are living whole centuries 
at once. 

“Eboracum ” is not to you a mere Latinism, 
for you know that the Army of the Wall had its 
strategic base here. On a still summer night when 
the moon is at the full you can stand upon Ouse 
Bridge with the waters rippling beneath you and 
watch the spears and eagles of the hindmost cohorts 
glancing silvery along the southern road. Away 
they go—sorry fellows from Dacia and fair-haired 
giants from beyond the Rhine—yet Romans, and 
they never came back. You can hear the clatter that 
the last horse made towards midnight on the setts 
of the great road ; it was a cavalry centurion of the 
nineteenth legion—Ferox they called him—who had 
been too long kissing his Lalage, for discipline was 
not such as it had been; she lived in the British 
quarter, south of the river. The imperial city lay to 
the north of the water, where the Minster is to-day ; 
there they had the palace, the pretorium, the forum, 
the temple of Mythras and the theatre; but the 
south bank was Christian with a basilica, on what is 
called Bishopshill to this day. On this hill lived 
Alcuin in a.later age, who carried the Irish learning 
which he got from Bede at Jarrow to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
to Charlemagne, the Holy Roman Emperor, successor 
to those emperors by the name of one of whom, 
Severus, they yet call a low hill near to the city. It 
was in Alcuin’s time that the city south of the river 
was enclosed by a wall against the early attacks of 
the Danes; but in vain, for the Norsemen took 
York, as St. Oswald of Northumbria had taken it 
from King Edwin two centuries earlier, though they 
atoned for their barbarity by enclosing the Earlsburh 
—that square of land beyond Lendal Tower, the base 
of which is lapped by the river, where the great spire 
of St. Mary’s Abbey rose in after times, a church 
that rivalled the Minster in size, and whose abbot 
was almost the equal of the archbishop. There was 
the home of Earl Tostig, whom his brother Harold 
defeated and slew hard by at Stamford Brig over the 
Derwent, and then, dashing out of York along the 
way that the last cohorts had gone, began his 
wonderful march to Senlac, which his army, tired by 
as rapid a march northward, accomplished neverthe- 
less in nine days, and, like the legions, never returne.J. 
After that Bishopshill was crowned with a Norm:n 
bailey and garrison, whose massacre one winter’s nig) 
in 1067, when the Minster church was burned, 
drew upon the Vale of York the terrible harrying »f 
Northumberland, by which a strip of country twen! 
five miles broad and stretching from the northe™: 
walls of the city as far as Durham was method .- 
ally ruined, all homesteads burnt, all orchards ¢ t 
down, all inhabitants put to the sword. 

For two hundred years after the harrying Yo k 
cuts no great figure in history, though they are t 
years in which on the Continent the great cities 
Lombardy and Germany were winning the freedo 
and founding the communes that bore fruit in t’ 
fourteenth century. No Guelfs or Ghibellines 
raged through its streets, no Caroccio with tie 
banner of St. William rumbled out behind a 
municipal army to oppose the King. Therefore, 1.0 
Dante, no Giotto hallows this northern capital >i 
England. But if we cannot read verses or behold 
monuments that were inspired by a fierce patriotis” 
in York, we have a legacy that all the cities of 
Italy cannot give us—the legacy of contentment, 
piled up by generations of insignificant, everyday 
citizens, yet withal by happy citizens. 
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Copyright. 5—THE PRINCIPAL AISLE OF THE MERCHANT ADVENTURERS’ HALL. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Probably built about 1370. Upon the eighteenth century pariition wall hang portraits of Masters and Benefactors. 
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oMercharit’ Advertturers Aaff 
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6.—THE HALL, WITH THE PARTITIONS REMOVED. 
The further aisle was most likely added about 1420. 


To turn for a moment to the economic causes of York’s 
decline in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, we find two, 
one internal and the other external. The internal cause was 
villeinage ; by the beginning of the twelfth century the class 
of freemen or small-holders had practically disappeared, and 
by the process of commendation every man in the city was some- 
body’s “ man.” When this somebody could extort all the profits 
accruing to his villeins as the fruits of their trade, we cannot 
expect that trade 
should have 
flourished. The 
external Gause was 
the shifting of 
England’s com- 
mercial front. Be- 
tore the Conquest 
England was 
Scandinavian 
rather than Gallic, 
and therefore York 
was the com- 
mercial ‘capital of 
England; after 
1066, however, the 
ruling class was 
Norman, and the 
centre of gravity 
shifted to the south 
of our island. In 
a few words, pre- 
Conquest England 
faced east, medi- 
eval England faced 
south and_= con- 
tinued so to do 
until the seven- 
teenth century, 
when it, fora third 
time, turned — to 
the west. Until, 
therefore, the city 
obtained a whole- 
sale freedom © in 
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'7.—(Left) THE SEAL OF THE HOSPITAL OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN (1373). 


The hospital for decayed merchants occupied the ground floor of the building, and though 
under the contol of the Adventurers, yet was independent enough to have a seal of its own. 


some form of charter, and until on the Continent some com- 
mercial community could be formed to trade with the North of 
England, York lapsed into obscurity. About 1200, however, the 
change came. ‘The resources of nobles, Church and Crown 
were all strained to their utmost by the great Crusade of 1189; 
all three had to realise their vested interests to meet present 
expenditure. So it was that York obtained from Richard I its 
first charter. At the same time, Henry the Lion, Duke of 
Saxony, Richard’s 
cousin and the 
friend and enemy 
of Frederick 
Barbarosa, had 
founded Liibeck 
and developed the 
resources of Ham- 
burg; fifty years 
later, when the 
empire began to 
break up unde: 
Frederick I 
Stupor Mundi, th: 
League of the 
Hansa was forme 
in northern Ger- 
many, and York < 
length had th: 
market she ha 
lacked, since th 
decay of th 
Scandinavia: 
Empire, and th 
days of prosperou 
contentment re 
turned. 

In the thir 
teenth century, too 
came the friars. 
Already the Bene- 
dictines, estab- 
lished soon after 


(Right) THE SEAL OF THE FRATERNITY OF THE HOLY TRINITY (1434). the Conquest, at 
For so the Merchant Adventurers called their guild. 


St. Mary’s, where 
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Earl Tostig had lived, were rebuilding the church ; the 
Cistercians had their great priory in Micklegate, at 
Holy Trinity. St. Leonard’s Hospital lay inside the 
walls and next to St. Mary’s. Now the Franciscans 
built the great priory that occupied most of the left 
bank of the river below the bridge: so large was it 
that when, during the Scotch wars of Edward I and 
Edward II York became once again the capital of 
England, the scene of Parliaments, the home of the 
courts and records, it was there that the King and 
Queen and all their following were lodged. Not a 
stone remains of that great house to-day. Dominicans 
had their priory on Toft Green, south of the river ; the 
Austin Friars in Lendal, near St. Leonard’s; the 
Carmelites in Peaseholme Green, in the north of the 
city. When every one of these vast churches, and 
other houses that we have not mentioned, had towers 
as | igh as the Minster, and when there were twice as 
many parish churches as there are to-day, what a fairy 
city must York have appeared to one riding along the 
grt road. It was girt about by high stone walls, with 
fla:king towers and buttresses springing out of the 
dit-h, the multitude of red roofs of every pitch and 
an:le peeping and peering above the battlements, 
wi ‘le, so thick that it seemed as though the archers of 
H: ven had rained arrows at the Minster, stood up 
ag inst the sky the towers, spires and pinnacles, each 
w 4 its crockets and gargoyles, of the houses of God, 
th Minster dominating them all. When, obedient to 
the parent chimes of St. Peter’s, all the belfries in the 
city, one against the other, played out the old day and 
sc inded the birth of a new, the merry jangle might 
be heard far up on the star-lit wolds where the shep- 
herd, waking from a doze, would kick the embers of a 
dying fire, while his ewes bleated in their dreams. The 
watchmen at Tadcaster, the porter at Castle Hutton, 
the charcoal-burner in the black shadows of Galtres 
Forest, all heard it; but, deep in prosperous repose, the 
burgesses of York, above whose heads all this joyous 
noise was made, alone remained insensible. 

As the sun rose, however, the whole town started 
into life; the staith was alive with the cries of 
the mariners, the creaking of windlasses, the stamping 
of the dray horses on the cobbles; the armourers, gold 
beaters and money makers, the bladesmiths, spurriers 
and horners revived their furnaces, and the clang of 
hammer on glowing metal went near to drowning the 
hum of a thousand looms, plied by as many webbers 
and tapissers down dark courts and alleys. Through 
church doors came the odour of incense and the low 
murmur of chantry priests, who in the half light of 
bejewelled windows, such as can still be seen in All 
Saints, North Street, prayed for the souls of departed 
merchants. The streets teemed with chattering house- 
wives hurrying to Thursday market for the day’s pro- 
visions, jostling against holy friars—black robed, white 
robed or pied robed—on their way to illumine the 
passage of the wealthy out of this busy scene to the 
quiet mansions of Heaven. Among their feet played 
children in the gutter, climbing over the tree trunks, 
brought from Galtres for some new hall, or chasing in 
and out among the traffic a poor pig tha* had escaped 
from his urban sty. These children were once 
honoured by a special edict from the mayor, forbid- 
ding horses to be driven down the streets to the waters 
of Ouse out of hand, ‘‘ quel choze est en graunte perille 
des enfantz jewantz deincz la dite citee.” 

In quiet yards out of the narrow bustling streets 
lay the halls of various guilds. These institutions, 
which had their birth during the fourteenth century, 
were an epitome of the town life of those days, in 
which intense competition and shrewdness were blended 
by this means with a religion at once mystic and 
intimate. Religion, indeed, took that place in men’s 
minds that money making holds in our own. Each 
master craftsman was a member of his craft guild, 
paying money to it in his prosperity in the knowledge 
that if he came on evil days the guild would support 
him in the hospital for decayed brethren and sisters 
that lay beneath the great hall. There, with the chapel 
altar ever before his eyes, he could lie upon his bed 
and hear the business that he had helped in former 
cays to support, hold its meetings and its banquets in 
tne hall above him. When his turn came to die he was 
strong in the knowledge that prayers would be offered 
\p daily for his spirit, as daily he heard them said for 














Copyright. 8.—A CORNER OF THE CHAPEL. “Ci” 





9.—THE CHAPEL OF THE HOLY TRINITY WITH ST. MARY 
THE VIRGIN. 
Built about 1420, and lying below the east end of the left-hand aisle of the hall. 
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others gone before. There was, however, another kind of guild 
that presided over no craft, the members of which were rich men 
and women who were naturally members of their craft guild, 
but wished for some more select society that could give its 
undivided attention to good works and good cheer. Of such a 
kind were the fraternities of St. Christopher and St. George, 
which amalgamated in 1446 and built the magnificent hall 
shown in Fig. 2. That the members were wealthy is obvious 
from the exquisite workmanship and the great size, but another 
fact tends to show that many of them were actual members of 
the corporation, for the guilds were assisted in this building by 
the common council which hitherto had met in a part of St. 
William’s Chapel upon Ouse Bridge. The old bridge, to one 
walking upon it, gave no indication that water flowed beneath, 
in’that houses stood on either side of the narrow thoroughfare 
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alung which all the business between the north and south of 
England had to pass—bishops and abbots on their way to 
Westminster, armies for the Border, pilgrims, vagabonds, kings 
and embassies, cows, pigs, mules, sheep and horses, funerals, 
weddings, prisoners and mere citizens who wanted to get from 
Micklegate to Coney Street, all in a passage not four yards broad. 
Added to this, the fact that most of the houses were shops, 
which, booth-like, displayed their goods upon the highway, 
what a jostling and shouting of bargainers and passengers, the one 
desiring to stand still, the other to press on. No wonder the 
common council longed for a quieter home. 

Here they found it, in a court between which and Coney 
Street, where it joins Stonegate, stood the Chapel of St. Christo- 
pher. At the back flowed the Ouse, accessible from the hall 


10.—THE CHAPEL, LOOKING WEST. 


he half-timber work is the east end of the northern aisle of the hall, built about 1420. Through the arch, 
for there was no screen, the old people in the hospital could see the altar as they lay on their beds. 
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by a stair and water-gate for members who would take the short 
cut by water to the opposite bank and so avoid the congestion of 
the bridge. The hall would seem to have taken the better part 
of fifty years to be completed, though it was, no doubt, finished 
in all its essentials by 1450. Ninety-six feet long and twenty-five 
high in the middle, it remains a unique example of a double- 
aisled roof supported by oaken pillars. The roof itself is simi! ar 
to that ot Eton Chapel, built in almost the same year, but nowhe-e 
is there a sign of the four-centred, or flattened arch. It ‘s, 
indeed, the last remnant of the tradition of aisles and a nave, aid 
shows, as does no other existing building, the transition io 
the hammer-beam roof. The pillars here bear no real weight, ard 
in a few years shrank into mere pendants, hanging for a yard or 
two from the spandrels of the arched trusses. Apart from thet, 
however, how graceful and simple is the whole conception, the 
dark columns losing themselves 
in the warm obscurity of the 
roof. Here, in the sixteenih 
century, used to meet the 
Council of the North, as we 
saw last week, but until the dis- 
solution of the minor religious 
foundations, which included all 
such guilds as those which used 
this place, it was almost exclu- 
sively occupied by the common 
council. 

In power the common coun- 
cil had a rival in the Merchant 
Adventurers’ Guild, whose hall 
lay in a court off Fossgate; 
for, by virtue of controlling all 
the trade of the city, the Ad- 
venturers were, in fact, a kind of 
chamber of commerce. From 
their name we like to think of 
them as bluff sea captains, full 
of strange tales of Cambuskan 
and the devil worshippers of 
Cathay, scarred by a score of 
combats with Red Sea pirates 
and strange Leviathans of the 
uncharted ocean. It is, there- 
fore,a little disappointing to find 
that adventurer means in this 
case little more than 
“ freighter,” and that their risks 
lay rather in quarrels with the 
Merchant Guild of London 
over the position of their booths 
in a Dutch market place. They 
were, in fact, simply wool mer- 
chants plying between York and 
Antwerp, Hamburg or Stade, as 
the case, by varying international 
commercial affairs, might be 
regulated. In aspect they were 
probably like the Orewell man 
who went to Canterbury with 
Chaucer : 

A marchant was there with a forky 1 
beard, 

In motteleye, and high on horse he 
Sat 5 

Upon his head a_ flaundrys: 
bevere hat. 

You can see at All Saints i: 

North Street an example of th: 

merchant of 1440 — Nicol: s 

Blackburn, with his bobbe | 

hair and russet gown. 

To their hall—a mere bar 
compared to the Commo 
Hall, though part of it was probably built some seventy year: 
earlier—they resorted as to a club ; great councils here regulate 
the conduct and dealings of brothers to be sent to the Continen', 
and feasted them before they set off. The hour before sailing 1 
short service was held in the chapel down below, where they wer 
watched by the inmates of the Hospital of the Blessed Virgin 
through the low arch seen in Fig. 10. Here they would mec 
the old mariner who had been sent on pilgrimage to the Hol,; 
Land of Walsyngham or to the Rood of Bromholm to seek divin. 
protection for the terrible adventure of crossing the narrow seas : 

Ermytes on an hep, with hokide staves 

Wenten to Walsyngham, and hir wenchis aftir, 
so it must have been a pleasant way of spending shore leave. 
All adieus over, then down they went to the staith and aboard 
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the Maria Stables with her lading of Northern cloth and lead. 
The anchor is weighed and the tide begins to ebb ; then good- 
bye to all the other ships there lading—we will meet in Brabant— 
the Petrus, the Juliana Pilkington and the Litell Foorge of Hull ; 
the sweeps are got out and the pace increases ; a bend in the 
river and they are abreast of Bishopsthorpe; only the Minster 
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Towers and St. Mary’s spire are in sight, though the merry 
chimes of all those belfries follow them for many miles on a 
light northerly breeze. The great sail creaks up with half a 
dozen reefs in it, and happy, peaceful York is left far behind. 
They will be off Hull by midnight and then the open 
sea. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 





FOUNDLING CHILDREN AT CHURCH 


AST Sunday, when the sunshine of our October summer 
made even the Bloomsbury squares beautiful (and we 
all know, if only from poor John Davidson’s poem about 
the “ Lilac and Laburnum,” how beautiful they some- 
times are), we came, my child and I, to forenoon service 

at the Foundling Hospital. It was one of the simple pleasures 
tha’, somehow, I had never given myself before, one of the 
beav :iful things of London that I had never been to see. ‘There 
is ;ot much to tell of so simple an adventure ; yet, from the 
spz:eness of the congregation I should judge that not very 
me» of my readers have been there, and so it may be worth 
the :elling. 

We entered by the old iron gates and walked up through 
the oroad playground, with its old rope walks on either hand ; 
the. reminded me strangely of the old playing-yards of 
the Edinburgh Academy, where I used to play—some fifty 
years ago. We had a peep through open doors, in passing, 
of he long dining-halls, their tables set with clean, coarse linen 
an.! little knives and forks and children’s mugs ; and then, by a 
narrow door and short passage, found ourselves in the chapel. 
It is a plain Georgian interior, saved (I scarce know how) from 
ugliness—saved by a certain quaint simplicity, by an atmosphere 
ot the eighteenth century at its best and purest. The pews 
are high and narrow, a trifle comfortless ; but in the far corners 
on either side the plain communion-table are larger enclosures, 
great roomy, old-fashioned pews, for the Governors of the 
Hospital and their friends. These were unoccupied save for 
one old gentleman, who sat quietly in the farthest corner, looking 
as though he were part and parcel of the very architecture of 
he place. In the middle of the 
chapel stand two high pulpits, 
reached by long, steep, straight 
stairs; they look precisely alike 
and stand close side by side, 
and the chaplain reads from 
the one and changes over to 
preach from the other. Both 
in reading and preaching he 
faces the altar—a very curious 
thing. Below the reading- 
pulpit is a queer little pre- 
centor’s box, now, apparently, 
disused ; the young clergyman 
who officiated, a stranger to 
the place, found his way into 
it by mistake, but was pre- 
sently admonished by the 
verger and made to climb the 
long ladder to the desk. The 
altar-piece is a famous and 
very beautiful painting by 
Benjamin West. For it there 
could be no choice of subjects 
—the Saviour blessing little 
children is here among His 
very own. I should like to 
look again, and that soon, 
upon this picture. It is scarcely 
what I had expected—yet it is 
all that one would have it to 
be. Even with the little child 
in His arms the Saviour’s face 
is sad and grave—the loving 
but rebuking face of Him who 
spoke sternly to his disciples 
saying, ‘‘ Forbid them not.” 

In the high western gallery 
stands, midway, the great 
organ, for ever associated with 
Handel’s memory; and on 
either side of it are the many 
benches for the Foundling 
children. Presently, very 





HOGARTH’S PORTRAIT OF CAPTAIN CORAM. 


quietly and without sign of haste, the children come dropping 
in, the girls to the left, the boys to the right hand side, well- 
nigh a couple of hundred on either hand ; the girls in snowy 
aprons and little mob caps, the boys in a quaint stiff uniform of 
brown broadcloth and brass buttons ; the boys a trifle heavy of 
foot and stiff in manner, like their own little uniforms, the girls 
on the whole comely, some with gay flower-badges which (I 
rather fancy) mark the chief singers in this great choir. And, 
by the way, on the very front bench among the tiniest girls 
of all sat (so catholic is the charity) a little dusky maiden, 
whose dark face under the white mob cap looked as sweet as any 
there. 

Of the singing I had often heard, but it was not quite 
what I had looked for—it was better even than I had been told ; 
and the curious thing is that it was quite different to anything 
I had ever heard before. The children sang a simple anthem 
of Smart’s, “‘ The Lord setteth fast,’’ and one or two childish 
hymns such as “ All things bright and beautiful.” They sang 
them not loud but very low and tenderly, in perfect time and with 
exquisite articulation. And this clear precision of their childish 
voices was something very wonderful to me; it was like one 
child singing close beside me, all alone. I never glanced at 
my hymn book, for every single word and syllable came straight 
to my ear, clear, sweet-toned and softly penetrating, each note 
like the sound of a little silver bell. 

After service we went, as the custom is, to hear the children 
sing their grace. The long procession of small boys troops 
in to the dining-hall in a winding column, so nicely graded, 
the shorter boys following the taller in so even a descending 
line, that one feels as though 
it were never to end, but that 
they should dwindle at last to 
no size at all. A big boy 
stands by, at the head of the 
long table, with a wooden 
mallet in his hand; one stroke 
and the children stand to 
attention ; another, and on the 
instant their little hands are 
folded ; another stroke, a bar 
of trumpet music, and the 
short grace is sung ; yet another, 
and they all let fall their folded 
hands ; one stroke more, and, 
like one child, the whole com- 
pany sits down. A plentiful 
meal of cold roast beef and 
jackety potatoes is quickly 
served, and I doubt not that 
pudding follows, but I did 
not wait to see. For at this 
moment the friendly verger 
came to lead me through some 
of the principal rooms, the 
boardroom, picture gallery 
and others, all rich in fine 
ceilings, old mahogany and 
various treasures. Here is 
Hogarth’s great ‘“‘ March to 
Finchley,” a glowing canvas, 
fresh as from the easel; here 
is the old keyboard of the 
organ, the keys upon which 
Handel played; and here is a 
multitude of other curious and 
beautiful things at which we 
had little time tolook. But two 
things touched or impressed 
me most of all. ‘The one is a 
patheticthing: a tray of trinkets, 
small silver coins with here and 
there a golden guinea, tokens 
hung long years ago round 
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babies’ necks by poor mothers hoping against hope that some 
day they should have their own again. The other, the greatest 
thing of all, is Hogarth’s portrait of the old sea-captain, Captain 
Coram himself, the founder of this great and famous charity. 
We most of us know this noble portrait, by its engravings at 
least ; but black-and-white does not meet the case, nor could 
all the words I know do justice to its description. Only three 
days ago I looked at it long and hard and with the utmost admira- 
tion; but even now I retain but a blurred memory of this 
picture of a very great Englishman, redolent of the sea, with 
auburn hair turned grey and fioating in the breeze, a huge 
broad chest, arm raised to lead men up and on, a splendid 
figure, a noble countenance, an expression of the utmost gallantry, 
a form, take it for all in all, of the manliest beauty. And then, 
after seeing this, we passed out into the quiet Bloomsbury 
streets again, with as pleasant a Sabbath feeling in our hearts as 
a man (with his own child beside him) could wish to have. 

But I have left it to the last to relate one thing more, which, 
indeed, at the very first, I sat me down on purpose to write. At 
the close of a simple harvest-sermon, to which we all (I think) 
had listened with great attention—no very common habit of 
mine—the young preacher began to say a few words in memory 
of a Governor of the Hospital, just passed away. He told us 
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that this good man had come much about the place, had associated 
familiarly with the children, and taken an interest in their games 
and in their holiday camps. I was paying no great heed to 
these words, for I had never met the man nor heard of him 
before, nor, indeed, did I gather who the good man was: | 
thought (for the moment) that all this was but the customary 
acknowledgment rendered to one who has fulfilled with dilige wee 
and integrity a charitable or public trust. 

But just then I happened to cast my eyes up into the gall: ry, 
and I saw a child crying ; and soon every here and there I saw 
another and another little foundling-girl hiding her face in her 
apron, or stuffing its corners into her little eyes. Then I krew 
that this had been no ordinary Governor, but a true Friend of 
little children. It was as great a tribute as ever I saw paid to 
any man—to see these all but friendless children weepiny ‘or 
their Friend. 

The Saviour’s face in the great altar-piece shone (as it seen.ed 
to me) while the man’s loving kindness was being so recorced 
and repaid. And I think, I think (I would that my faith were 
strong enough to be sure), that the great old sea-dog who made 
the place will welcome him to Heaven with a shout, will hug 
him to his breast, will hail him Mate and Brother ! 

14th October, 1921. | D’ARcy WENTWORTH THOMPSON. 





ROWS AND ROWS 


R. LOUIS UNTERMEYER has cast his small- 
meshed net so very wide that his book, Modern 
American Poetry (Jonathan Cape), might more properly 
be described as a collection rather than an anthology. 
The editor’s aim is to draw a line between the older 

more conventional poetry of America and the very modern. 
He argues that the earlier poets, Longfellow, Bryant, Taylor, 
were rendered powerless after the Civil War. The old 
era was dead and they were not young enough to embrace 
the ideas of the new age. They had no part in the develop- 
ment of a national consciousness which followed the great 
struggle. The “ Boston gentlemen of the early Renaissance,” 
Emerson, Thoreau, Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, belonged 
to a different order from those who may be classified as 
poets after Walt Whitman. ‘Towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century there had been premonitions of revolt. ‘ From 
1866 to 1880 the United States was in a chaotic and frankly 
materialistic condition ; it was full of political scandals, panics, 
frauds, malfeasance in high places.” ‘The struggle to get out 
of this continued up to 1913, when Vachel Lindsay published his 
“* General William Booth Enters into Heaven.” It was followed 
in 1914 by Edgar Lee Masters’ ‘‘ Spoon River Anthology,” and 
perhaps the most interesting part of this book is to be found in 
the poetry of this period. ‘The view of Mr. Untermeyer is that 
versifiers had forsaken that choice of topic and treatment which 
they had inherited from their English ancestry. They began 
to give expression to what was purely American. This is 
an interesting attempt on the part of the anthologist, but he 
has gone far to spoil it through want of discrimination. There 
are many fine things between the covers of the book and a 
great many that will probably never again be within any covers. 
The system is to give not only a biography, but an appreciation 
of each of his singers. ‘There appears to be only one interesting 
point about this method. It shows what an extraordinary 
mixture of names and nationalities there are in the United 
States. We find the countries of Europe all contributing a 
part to the poetry of the Great Republic. Italian, French and 
German jostle one another in its pages. Needless to say, a 
great many, probably the large majority, will be unknown to 
English readers, few of whom could have made previous 
acquaintance with Shaemas O’Sheel, Arturo Giovannitti, 
Eunice Tietjens, Lola Ridge, Babette Deutsch and Hilda 
Conkling. On the other hand, many of the names are as familiar 
on this side as they are on that side of the Atlantic. 

Emily Dickinson, who is given a place of honour in the 
volume, has a conspicuous position in Doctor Bridge’s anthology, 
“The Spirit of Man,” and those who have admired her poems will 
feel indebted to the editor for the short but sufficient biography. 
It appears that she was born in 1830 and died in 1886. She 
lived a hermit’s life, scarcely ever moving beyond her own door- 
step. Her poems appear to have been written without any idea 
of publication, but merely to give expression to her moods. 
We quote “* A Cemetery,” not because it is perfect, but that 
it is shorter than some of the others : 

This quiet Dust was Gentlemen and Ladies, 
And Lads and Girls ; 

Was laughter and ability and sighing, 
And frocks and curls. 


OF LITTLE POETS 


This passive place a Summer’s nimble mansion, 
Where Bloom and Bees 

Fulfilled their Oriental Circuit, 
Then ceased like these. 


Emily Dickinson is purely individual and belongs neither 
to a school nor to a period. 

Now let us look at the poets who seem to be exercising 
most influence. The first place naturally belongs to Vachel 
Lindsay, born in 1879. The way that is expressed was perhaps 
intended to remind living authors of their mortality. It stands 
“1879—”; and the other living authors are graced with the 
same dash, so that the book with a few pencil entries will become 
a useful record for the survivors. Vachel Lindsay is certain 
to influence his generation if only because he has flung aside all 
conventionality and has mastered the art of carrying the public 
with him. The pieces given are fairly characteristic of his 
work, though they do not represent the poet in his complete 
abandon. The reader, or, better still, the listener, when he 
comes in closer contact with Vachel Lindsay, will find that 
the editor of the anthology has kept back much that will surprise 
and delight him. With Vachel Lindsay is linked Robert Frost, 
but they do not run well at all, as a couple. 

Next to Vachel Lindsay the outstanding figure of the 
period is Edgar Lee Masters, whose date is 1869, with the usual 
blank to be filled in later. Edgar Lee Masters certainly made 
a long step forward in the “ Spoon River Anthology,” but it 
would be very unfair to make any comparison between it and 
the Greek anthology ; for one thing, the Greeks were not so 
verbose. The best lines are those quoted from the epitaph 
for the wife of the United States’ greatest president. They 
stand almost alone in their approach to the Greek and ave 
almost spoiled by the preceding lines : 

I am Anne Rutledge who sleep beneath these weeds, 
Beloved in life of Abrahdm Lincoln, 

Wedded to him, not through union, 

But through separation. 


Bloom forever, O Republic, 
From the dust of my bosom ! 


The next best is “‘ Lucinda Matlock.” 


We were married and lived together for seventy years, 
Enjoying, working, raising the twelve children, 

Eight of whom we lost ¢ 

Ere I had reached the age of sixty. ; 

I spun, I wove, I kept the house, I nursed the sick, 
I made the garden, and for holiday 

Rambled over the fields where sang the larks, 

And by Spoon River gathering many a shell, 

And many a flower and medicinal weed— 

Shouting to the wooded hills, singing to the green valleys. 
At ninety-six I had lived enough, that is all, 

And passed to a sweet repose. 

These lines are all good. The continuation is silly anc 
the introduction might have been inherited from the worst perioc 
of American poetry. 

Alfred Kreymborg, who is rightly described as one of the 
most original of the younger insurgents, is also one of the 
most interesting and must have had a versatile mind. At ten 
he was an expert chess-player. After that he was a book- 


keeper for a few years. From seventeen to twenty-five he 
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supported himself by teaching chess and playing exhibition 
games, and he was a musician. If his “‘ Old Manuscript ” had 
been cut down to the first five lines, it would have been a 
treasure : 

The sky 

is that beautiful old parchment 

in which the sun 

and the moon ‘ 

keep their diary. 

From the excellence of the passages quoted the reader will 
gather that the maker of this anthology had some fine work 
from which to choose, and might have made an exceptionally 
good collection had he not smothered so many of his treasures 
ia commonplace. We thoroughly sympathise with the antholo- 
vist’s belief that a great future is awaiting American poetry, 

wut to help its realisation what is needed most is the setting of 
auch higher standard. 





rhe Red Knight, by F. Brett Young. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) 

.MONG the revolts of the moderns must be reckoned that wholly 
imirable determination, not to let success succeed too well; not, 
or instance, to be bound down for ever to some particular literary form 
ecause one has once brought it off to satisfaction. So, in The Red 
‘night, Mr. Brett Young breaks away from his past of ‘‘ The Black 
Miamond ” and “ The Young Physician,” and incidentally breaks us 
f any attempt to pigeon-hole him at present, by writing a tale of 
issionate, idealistic romance. For the surrounding plot the Russian 
‘evolution is obviously responsible, although the scene is transferred 
» the Mediterranean coast. Unfortunately it takes the author nearly 
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half the book to get into his new stride. The earlier chapters do not 
really grip us, even though Mr. Brett Young cannot write otherwise 
than well, and even though he often writes with the peculiar distinction 
that would make us guess if we did not know him to be a poet. His 
hero, Robert Bryden, is, in truth, rather an incredible person, but the 
fellow makes such a delicious initial bid for our laughter that we forgive 
him later inconsistencies. ‘‘ Constitutionally he was what his aunt’s 
brother, a jovial physician in Wigmore Street, called an ‘ antibody.’ 
His opinions, violent though they seemed, were only important to him 
because they were held by a minority, and the smaller the minority 
the more devoted he became. No cause really appealed to him unless 
it were as good as lost.”” Various unconvincing divergences from such 
Quixotic idealism as this are necessary before Bryden can get himself 
into the final situation which carries its author and us away with it ; 
but so well is that emotional flight conceived and executed that we find 
ourselves ready, like its creator, to make sacrifices for it. The Red 
Knight is a clever piece of work, a gallant experiment, and its ending 
is worthy of its author’s powers. But, with all respect for voyages of 
literary discovery, we cannot but think that Mr. Brett Young has this 
time adventured rather too near the coasts of Ruritania. 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 
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THE JACKDAW 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY OswALp J. WILKINSON. 


F all British birds the jackdaw (Corvus monedula), or 
vrey-head, 1s certainly, and by common consent, the 
most entertaining and amusing. In cunning it is even 
more crafty than its relatives the raven, hooded crow 
(or greyback) and magpie, for, these species being 

somewhat timid by nature, their cleverness is less pronounced. 


Its passion for mischief and purloining is unexampled in the 
feathered world, and its jaunty air as it struts along suggests 
a measure of self-esteem—not confined to feathered folk—and 
an assumption of superiority and better breeding over its avian 
associates. This jaunty bearing would seem to disarm suspicion, 
for in a trice it throws aside these mannerisms, hurls itself 








A BALANCING FEAT. 


INQUISITIVE ACQUISITIVENESS. 











LITTLE ESCAPES THOSE WATCHFUL EYES. 


sprawling at the feet of a rival in possession of some coveted 
morsel and, with head turned to watch its victim, flies away 
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with the ill-gotten gain, followed by a congregation of its cackling a child. 
In the early part of this year I found, when occupying a 


biethren. 


As the monkey, with its all too human expression and 
capacity for reasoning out deep-laid schemes for the discomfiture 


of man, is to the animal world, so is the jackdaw to the feathered Wonderfully quick of 


universe, and its character Dr. Francis Heatherley well expressed 
when he conferred upon the species the title of 


monkey.” Like Peter Pan, 
the daw never seems to grow 
up, to become mellowed with 
years of experience, or quiet 
and thoughtful and of mature 
judgment like its fellow 
species, the rook, for example, 
seems to be. He, if one may 
sexualise. the jackdaw, would 
appear to have discovered 
the secret of perennial youth, 
or to have had grafted on 
to one of its ancestors the 
thyroid gland of the genus 
quadrumania, for as a_ sort 
of low comedian he is quite 
irrepressible. 

Bold and fearless, 
the jackdaw attaches himself 
to, or frequents man’s _habi- 
tation to much the same 
extent as the swallow does, 
but for a different reason. His 
main objective is the food 
supply, and, in intelligent 
anticipation, a company of 
jackdaws will sit upon the 
eaves awaiting the hour when 
a bowlful of refuse may be 
expected to be hurled outside 
for their consumption. In 
this connection they would 
seem to be aware not only 
of the time of day but also 
to recognise the provider ot 
the feast, in some uncanny 
and mysterious way. As 
examples of its bold and 
fearless nature, the writer 
has seen food taken from the 
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BOUNCING LIKE A RUBBER BALL. 





mouth of a cat as it was slinking away with some dainty 
morsel, and also bread and jam, snatched from the hand of 


hiding tent in wait for other species, that jackdaws were unfail- 
ing in their attendance at the feast which had been prepared. 


they would note the rapid 


descent and onslaught of herring gulls from their rear and 
feathered would prostrate themselves as the gull swept over missirg 


them by the merest shade. At 
other times their hurried de- 
parture would result in an 
unexpected collision with a 
heather clump and a_ somer- 
sault over the edge of the 
cliff. Doubtless they recog- 
nised that discretion was the 
better part of valour, and from 
past experience feared the 
dizzy effects of a tap on the 
cranium, but, nothing daunted, 
once driven away they quickly 
returned to the rear. 

Perhaps the most striking 
feature of the jackdaw is its 
eye, which adds somewhat 
to its comical appearance as 
a kind of white-eyed kaffir 
especially when performing a 
balancing feat on the top of 1 
gatepost or bouncing like a 
rubber ball at a gull’s. repas 
This complete circle of white 
with a bluish centre is acce! 
tuated by the dull black c! 
the head, which renders th» 
eye a very conspicuous objec . 
From the grey patch o 
the nape it obtains the nam” 
of grey-head, and save for th’: 
grey nape the entire plumag 
is black. 

'  Old- ruins are much fre- 
quented by daws, also churc: 
belfries, and on the coast old 
rabbit holes are  extensivel 
used. In fact, any old hole 
or corner will serve, provided 
always the nest can be 
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c mpletely hidden from view. As a rule, this is a rather 
bulky structure, and here we find prima facie evidence of the 
g.ilt of the jackdaw as a purloiner of household goods or private 
property, objets d’art, old curios and the like. Newspaper will be 
there, string, rope, clothing, and perhaps a ring from some lady’s 
dressing-table, or something of the sort, for such is the bird’s 
acquisitiveness. 

Its thievish propensities, and association with church 
belfries and divines, were immortalised by Barham. “ The 
jackdaw of Rheims ”’ (without reference to which, no monograph 
on the bird could possibly be complete), who made use of the 
Cardinal’s ring for nesting material, eventually received plenary 
absolution, died in the odour of sanctity, and was canonised by 
the name of Jim Crow. 

When as words were too faint 
His merits to paint 
The conclave determined to make him a saint. 

All jackdaws, however, are not Jim Crows, for most are 

past redemption. The grey cope and affection for the church 








HIS MAIN OBJECTIVE IS THE FOOD SUPPLY. 


as a dwelling do not disguise their mischievous intent and 
purpose, but only serve to add to the air of waggery which is 
inseparable from the bird. His affection for the rook is most 
noticeable; why, one cannot understand. It seems tolerably 
certain the stately rook in no way seeks the company of its 
diminutive relative, yet they are frequently to be found in 
company. At such times the presence of jackdaws is betrayed 
by the chorus of “ Jack—Jack—Jack,”’ a call from which they 
may derive their British name, always to be heard, whether they 
be on the ground or travelling about like a restless, boisterous 
company of schoolboys. 

During the nesting season, 7.e., May and June, is the time 
to see the jackdaw at its best—or worst. It matters little which, 
for it is thieving all the time. Yet as the end of May draws 
near its energies are redoubled, for there are usually to each 
pair of birds, five or six coal black youngsters to be fed, and the 
seven appetites are insatiable. After cramming the innermost 
recesses of their own feathered breasts to the utmost capacity the 
parents continue to cram until the distended appearance of loose 
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skin below the mandibles suggests a “full house.” In this 
way the food is brought to the young, who seem to keep their 
parents well occupied from sunrise to sunset. 

After having said so much of the economy. of this wild 
creature which might be taken in a spirit of denunciation of the 
species, it would be well to remember that the jackdaw is, like the 
house sparrow, an adaptable species which has, perhaps, increased 
in numbers at an undesirable rate. At the same time, the jackdaw 





AT THE NESTING SITE ON A CLIFF FACE, 


Must do an enormous amount of good, by virtue of its mission 
in life as a natural scavenger, and most thoroughly does it apply 
itself to the task. When there is no scavenging to be done, jack- 
daws repair to the pastures and may be found there in company 
with the rook, working assiduously, or following the plough, 
where nothing escapes their watchful eyes. Let it be understood, 
then, that, so far from being a harmful species, the perky jack- 
daw is one of the most useful birds we have and, in addition, a 
merry little humorist, with us all the year round. 


Nov. 5th, 1921 


ART and LITERATURE 


THE MODERN BABYLON. 


EVER has the barbaric splendour of London been mo-e 

clearly grasped or more wittily described than oy 

Mr. W. L. George and Philippe Forbes-Robertson. (t 

is the latter who, naturally, catches the eye, because he h.s 

done the pictures. They set one imagining what might 

said two thousand years after this if, by chance, A Lond. 
Mosaic (Collins) were preserved when the civilisation of London h: | 
entirely passed away and the town with it. Only the river wou | 
remain, with its clear little feeders broken loose from the drains ar | 
dungeons to which civilisation condemned them, flowing into the pare: 
stream. If anyone thinks this is a very accentuated or exaggerat: | 
view, we commend them to !ook at the frontispiece of the book, whi- , 
is the picture reproduced on the jacket. Suppose, even, if our grea . 
grandmothers were to come alive and see the dresses worn in Hy 
Park—the extraordinary and apparently Oriental headdresses, t! 
strangely cut and greatly bedizened gowns in which the women wa 
about—they would think themselves in a very fancy fair. The: 
is a stout lady with a lorgnette to her eyes who “‘ fairly takes the cake, 
if we may be allowed a vulgarised expression. She quite outdoes ti 
slender young ones, although their headpieces are fantastic enough i: 
all conscience. Artist and author must have laughed with joy wh« 
they saw the first proof of this picture. It typifies London, and t} 
other pictures fill in the detail. Even into a drawing like the one name«: 
“The Pub’ Mr. Forbes-Robertson has got that curious fantasticalit- 
of his. Most of the customers are women, but they are women fui! 
of character, and the faces are not devoid of kindliness either. There 
is an Amazon with a large feather in her hat, talking to a stately barmaid, 
who might have come from the delvings and diggings of the excavations 
at Cnossus. Most of these dresses have happened since the war, 
which effectually drowned the milk-and-water and over-refined taste 
prevalent twenty-five years ago. Mr. George is a charming writer, 
and he has peregrinated the City as if intent on discovering the pleasures 
and pursuits that still remind the philosopher that human nature is 
the same in London as it was in the Babylon of old. Probably if asked 
the reason for all this he would say that amusement is a great speculation 
nowadays. Only he uses quite different words, such as, “‘ If it were 
not notorious that bankruptcy is a profitable trade one would wonder 
how managers live.”’ His chapter on “ The Friendly Bowl” is a 
sparkling apology for the distraction of drinking. He praises the 
French café and the German beer-hall and yet appreciates the London 
public-house, to which ‘‘ men go to drink, either because they are 
thirsty, or because they like drink.’”? The working man goes there 
because he has too much of his wife and children in the confined space 
at home. He recites the ritual of drinking in the spirit of a divine 
worshipper at the shrine of Bacchus. ‘‘ Thus should you treat a glass 
of port : let the glass be not quite full, so that the holy wine may have 
space in which to unwind its lovely surface ; raise the glass, holding 
its stem so that the fingers may not break the amber oval of its form ; 
then raise it to the level of the eyes, so that the pale light of the city may 
stream through the rich amber, and emerge transfigured ; draw closer : 
respectfully breathe in the soft, insidious scent that rises to your nostrils 
like a prayer. Then only, when the golden ghost has spoken to all 
senses save that of taste, drink, and drink slowly, without haste, with 
respect, not as a vulgar man, thirsty, but as a man without thirst, and 
risen over such necessity. Thus only shall you be companions of 
Amarante, Miranda and Sabor.” 

His eulogy of the cocktail is delightful. Its power “‘is not that 
of the pure in heart. It carries the bar sinister of all liqueurs,” 
and he ends his directions about making a cocktail with the sage command 
“‘ While you shake, meditate.” 

About eating he is not less enthusiastic, and his study of the Soho 
restaurants is intimate. Here is his classification of what our fore- 
fathers called the ‘‘ Eating House’”’: ‘‘ There are the pompous, like 
the Carlton, the Savoy, the Popular Café; there are the distinguished, 
such as Claridge’s, Jules’s, Dieudonné’s ; there are the fanciful, such 
as Pagani, Verrey’s, old Gambrinus, Bellomo’s, Gustave, the Savoyard, 
the Chinese, the Japanese, the Greek ; there is the slab-of-meat class, 
such as Gatti’s, Simpson’s, to say nothing of the Shepherd’s Bush 
Restaurant, and the Tulse Hill Hotel ; above all there is the restaurant 
of the Joseph Lyons civilisation, the Strand Palace Hotel, the Regent 
Palace, the Strand Corner House.” 

It was a daft fancy to put a picture of the Cromwell Road among 
these flights of poetry. ‘‘ An Absent Desert” it is called—not by am 
means inappropriately. Culture is represented by ‘‘ The Good Intert 
Chelses,”” where bare-armed maidens smoke cigarettes thoughtfull 
and young poets discuss the latest craze of their calling. 
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IN WILDEST BRITAIN. 


THERE are probably very few people who realise what an excellent 
artist was lost when Dr. Edward A. Wilson died in Captain Scott’s 
glorious but tragic expedition to the South Pole. The band of gallani 
adventurers can never be forgotten. ‘They achieved immortality at < 
leap. The names of Captain Scott, Wilson, Oates, Bowers and Evans 
are enshrined in the memory of a nation. All this is recalled by a glance 
at the drawings lent by Mrs. Wilson to illustrate Mr. Hesketh Prichard’s 
new book, Sport in Wildest Britain (Heinemann). The dedication 
recalls another figure that has passed away, also in tragic, but very 
different circumstances. It was long a desire of the late Mr. Reginald 
Smith, to whose memory the dedication is made, that Dr. Wilson should 
illustrate this book. Now when publisher and artist both are dead the 
dream is realised. Mr. Hesketh Prichard, with fine modesty, says : 
““T would wish this book to be looked upon rather as a tribute to Dr. 
Wilson’s genius than in any other light.” That will not prevent the 
reader from appreciating these ten essays on sport in odd corners of the 
world. The first of them deals with the grey seals of Haskeir. Sir 
Walter Scott, who was always a sportsman as well as a minstrel, refers 
to them in the “ Lord of the Isles ”’ : 


“* Rude Heiskar’s seal through surges dark, 
Will long pursue the minstrel’s bark.” 


And in a note to one edition of the poems he says: “ The seal displays 
a taste for music, which could scarcely be expected from his habits and 
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ocal predilections. They will long follow a boat in which any musical 
instrument is played, and even a tune simply whistled has attractions 
for them.” 

Mr. Prichard tried to work this charm and says: ‘“ Being no 
musician the critical faculties of the seals may have been offended ; 
at any rate, I met with no great success.” Yet the Orkney fishermen, 
who at one time were in the habit of using the skin of one of these seals 
as a waistcoat, used to lure them within range of a primitive fowling- 
piece with the strains of a concertina. 

The first expedition made by Mr. Prichard had for object the 
provision of Mr. J. G. Millais with a complete series of grey seals 
for his book on British mammals. The sportsman’s first acquaintance 
with the grey seal was upon the rock Lagan Maskeir off North Uist, 
and the difference in size between it and the common seal (Phoca 
vitulina) astonished him. He estimates the difference as that between 
2o0lb. and 400olb. In summer the grey seals play about such skerries 
as Maskeir, Lagan Maskeir and Sgeirleir, but they repair to Haskeir 
to bring forth their young. It would have becn a fine sight for Dr. 
W''son to illustrate had not Fate forbidden him. As faras this book is 
concerned, he had, up to the time of his death, confined himself to 


yrds. 

The first bird dealt with in the book is the capercailzie, and it is 
int. resting to know that James VI asked his friend, the Earl of Tullibar- 
di:.e, to provide a number for each stage of his famous journey made in 
the latter part of March, 1617, to Scotland, taking care to let his friend 
w.cerstand that the “‘ saidis foules, to be now and then sent to us by 
w., of present.”” This is only a little fragment of the lore that the author 
h: = accumulated about the capercailzie. 

A word should be said about the excellent style in which these 
sk tches are written, as witness the introductory remarks to one about 
bl.ck geese; ‘* The sound of the wind about the dunes and that most 
a esting clamour of geese, grey or black, flying over sea-girt isles, 
downing the piping of lesser fowl, seem to have virtue to stir some 
n «ve of recollection which pulsates with an almost poignant sense of 
peasure. No doubt the cause of this is to be found partly in heredity, 
the descent of the spirit of some woad-clad marshman or estuary- 
eller, as partly in the fact that a first wild goose shot at fifteen marks 
a .ar more notable epoch in one’s life than a first bear slain in early 
n nhood.” The drawing of Brent geese illustrating it is one of the 
fi.est in a fine series. They are all, indeed, extraordinarily happy; 
t)ose specially so are the pintail and the ringed plover (a gentleman 
r ting, but with a wary look in his eye all the same). The flying 
y. dgeon is a very remarkable picture, as the four separate birds in it 
a-e seen from as many different angles. Richardson’s skua stands with 
one foot raised on the beach beside a bold rocky shore that may be in 
Orkneys, though more probably it is Shetland. The ptarmigan are shown 
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in their mountainous haunts, to which their snowy plumage conforms 
most beautifully. 

The pictures and text taken together make the book a most desirable 
one to be included in the country house, or, indeed, in any library. 


AN EXHIBITION OF PRINTS AND DRAWINGS. 


THE exhibition of the Contemporary Art Society, now being held— 
until Sunday, November 6th, inclusive—at 22, Montagu Square, W.1, 
displays the purchases made by the Print Fund during the last year and 
a half. In the interval since the first London exhibition the collection 
has been shown at Derby, Sheffield and Newcastle, and its utility 
is proved by the interest which it has aroused among visitors to pro- 
vincial galleries. ‘This branch of the Society was founded in 1919, and 
the management of the Print Fund is entrusted to the Keeper of 
Prints and Drawings at the British Museum, with a view to the enrich- 
ment of that collection, or other museums, when the time comes to 
withdraw the prints from circulation. 

The present exhibition contains about eighty prints and drawings 
by artists living or recently deceased, both English and foreign. Among 
the Continental artists represented are Gauguin, Renoir, Rodin and 
Forain. There is a fine and rare portrait of Maxim Gorki, drawn on 
stone by Steinlen, and a curious and imaginative set of colour-printed 
woodcuts of aircraft in war by Maurice Busset. The lithograph of 
Pavlova, in ‘‘ The Death of the Swan,”’ by the Norwegian artist Olaf 
Willuns, and the large and striking print of native boats stranded on 
the beach at Java, by the Dutch etcher Nieuwenkamp, should also be 
noticed, 

English prints are in the majority. They include a special group 
of colour-printed woodcuts by C. H. Mackie, J. D. Batten and Mrs. 
Austen Brown; and another group of the small, exquisitely finished 
etchings in which some of the younger artists of to-day excel. Several 
beautiful portrait heads by G. L. Brockhurst and Leon Underwood 
are placed round “‘ The Palace Farm,”’ by F. L. Griggs, one of his most 
imaginative and sympathetic visions of the minor Gothic buildings of 
England in the Middle Ages. Another and larger group consists of 
the original woodcuts to which many of our contemporary artists are 
devoting their energies, instead of lithography or etching. Mrs. 
Raverat, Eric Gill, Robert Gibbings, John Nash, Ethelbert White and 
several others are well represented, while the central place is given to 
“The Limestone Rock,” a highly finished and masterly engraving on 
wood by Sydney Lee. Original drawings by Augustus John, G. L. 
Brockhurst and John Currie, and water colours by Albert Rutherston, 
Sylvia Gosse and Isobel Gloag are also among the choicer things in 
the exhibition, which demonstrates what results careful selection can 
achieve with very modest resources. 








FISHING EXTRAORDINARY 


HIS article is not likely to interest the dry-fly purist ; 
indeed, I am afraid it will not appeal to any of that 
vast fraternity who angle with rod and line. The 
primitive methods of fishing I am about to describe 
were evolved purely as a means of obtaining food. 
They may not have been very sporting; but I can remember 
occasions when, to get a change from the monotonous tinned 
stuff that was our daily fare, we would gladly have descended 
to yet more questionable dodges—had we but known any. 
One day, in the middle of the wet season, after months of 
sojourning up-country, I reached a small post on the coast 
of what was then German East Africa. It was delightful 
to get a glimpse of the sea again and no less pleasant to 
sit down to 
a meal of 


fresh fish, a 
diet I had 
not tasted 


for many 
months. 
When my 
hunger was 
satisfied, 
which was not 
for some con- 
siderable time 
—I must have 
surprised my 
kind hosts 
with the 
amount I ate 
—I began 
making en- 
quiries as to 
how the fish 
had been ob- 
tained.  Be- 
vond the fact 
that quanti- 
ties were 
brought in 
almost daily 
by the local 
natives. no 
me seemed 
either to 


A NATIVE 





FISH TRAP. 


know or care about the method of capture. A day or two 
later I watched a small fleet of dug-outs, catamarans and other 
primitive craft enter the bay and make for a_ neighbouring 
landing place. Guessing that they had been out on a fishing 
trip, I made my way to the spot and arrived in time to 
see the catch brought ashore. It was a weird sight. The 
fish were of all shapes and sizes, and, more noticeable still, 
they were of every conceivable colour under the sun. A 
few of them were undoubtedly beautiful; but the majority 
looked to me merely strange. and here and there | saw a 
specimen that I did not think could have. existed outside 
a nightmare. Piled up in all the boats were neat coils of 
what I took to be anchor rope, but these, I discovered later, 

were the 

hand-lines on 

which the fish 


had been 
caught. To 
each was 


attached a 
huge, clumsy 


iron hook. 
The lines, 
which had 
been beauti- 
fully woven 
from some 
vegetable 
fibre by the 
neti V'es:, 
varied  con- 


siderably in 
size. Some of 
them were 
much less 
coarse than 
those I had 
at first seen ; 
but even the 
finest was as 
thick as a 
lead pencil 
and would 
have made a 
British sea 
angler faint 
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The head 
native, seeing the 
interest I took in 
the matter, asked 
me to go out fish- 
ing with them, 
and, wisely avoid- 
ing a definite time, 
I said I should be 
delighted. This 
statement, to be 
honest, was far 
from being the 
truth. Just out- 
side ‘the,, bay I 
could see fa very 
heavy sea running 
and some native 
boats tossing and 
bobbing about in 
an alarming way. 
I am not the best 
of sailors even:in 
a big ocean: liner, 
and the idea of 
going out fishing 
in a_ slab-sided, 
waterlogged dug- 
out {that required 
constant bailing to 
keep it afloat didnot appeal to me in the least. Besides, I had 
heard the surrounding seas referred to as “‘ those shark-infested 
waters” and I had myself, on more than one occasion, seen a 
sinister-looking black fin cleaving the waves. 

The natives had other and more ingenious ways of catching 
fish. At low tide they used to put down basketwork traps, 
something like lobster pots, neatly made from the tough fronds 
of a species of palm. These traps were about 6ft. across by 
2ft. high and were divided into an upper and lower chamber. 
The fish entered the upper compartment by a large round 
opening at the top, and then reached the lower by a small 
tunnel. The bait used was invariably composed of bunches 
of a soft green weed. As the tide went out any fish that had 
made its way into the lower chamber was left stranded. The 
catches were usually small, but once or twice I saw a trap 
tightly packed with fish of from 1lb. to 2lb. in weight. 
|» But the most ingenious and effective method of taking 
fish practised by the natives was quite an elaborate undertaking 
and needed the assistance of many men. From time to time 
I had noticed in the native villages rolls of flimsy bamboo 
fencing, and I had often wondered for what purpose it was used. 
One very calm day, just before low tide, a large number of 
natives appeared on the shore. Each man was neatly wrapped 
in a coil of the light bamboo fencing I had previously seen. 
In an incredibly short space of time they erected a huge 
rectangular enclosure with the side nearest the shore missing. 
At one of the corners, which was situated in about 2ft. of water, 
they then built a very small circular enclosure of not more than 
8ft. in diameter. The next day a vast crowd of excited natives 
was to be seen as the tide went down. Before long a big shallow 
pool was ‘left in the large enclosure. It was thronged with 
shoals of terrified fish, that darted backwards and forwards 
along the frail barricade. They appeared to me to make no 
attempt to break directly through, which, so far as I could see, 
they might easily have done. When the tide was nearly at 
its lowest, one of the natives, clad only in a loin cloth and armed 
with a light barbed dart, waded to the corner and, unlacing 
the fencing of the big enclosure, stepped into the smaller one. 
As he did so swarms of fish poured through the opening. In 
a few moments the water in the small chamber was a seething, 
splashing mass in which the native stood knee deep. With 
wonderful dexterity, the result no doubt of long practice, he 
rapidly harpooned fish after fish, lifted them from the water, 
tapped them on the head with the back of a heavy knife and, 
threading them through the gills on a string of vegetable fibre, 
he handed them over the fencing to his friends waiting outside. 
In the meantime. a crowd of men, women and children, laughing, 
chattering and shrieking with excitement, waded about in the 
big pool and gradually drove the remaining fish towards the 
smaller enclosure. It was a lively, animated scene. No attempt 
was made to capture the large fish, of which there was a fair 
number; indeed, the natives deliberately headed them off 
whenever they approached the exit. I suspect they had no 
means of cooking or preserving anything of more than 3lb. 
or 4lb. As I stood watching, knee deep in the big pool, a huge 
fish came swirling towards me, creating a great wake in the 
shallow water. Just as it drew opposite, I snatched a barbed 
iron spear from one of the natives and drove it as hard as I 
could into the broad side of the passing monster. Before I 
realised what had happened I was being dragged all over the 
place. In a moment I was wet through and covered from head 
to foot with mud and sand. _Instinctivelv I clung to the handle 
of the spear. I disliked the idea of letting go, particularly as 
I was surrounded by a group of intensely interested spectators ; 
but for a time that fish did with me pretty well as it liked At 
length, however, it began to tire and, eventually, I dragged 
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my still struggling 
prize ashore, In 
shape, the fish 
was rather like a 
gigantic mackerel, 
but its geneval 
appearance was 
spoilt by a peculiar 
“bitten off”? look 
about the head, .1s 
though it had m:t 
with a nasty ac i- 
dent in its yout,, 
It was an extri- 
ordinarily powcr. 
ful creature, as | 
had good reas n 
to know, and tie 
metal spear, which 
was still transfix«d 
in its body, was 
all bent and 
twisted by its 
struggles. I shou!d 
dearly have liked 
to have caugiit 
one of these fish on 
a rod and line. 

One of the least 
sporting ways of 
obtaining fish that we practised was to stand on the topjof a 
low coral cliff that overhung the sea at high tide and shoot 
into the passing shoals with a Service rifle. There was no 
necessity to hit an individual fish. The concussion of the 
bullet striking the shallow water almost invariably laid out at 
least half a dozen, which floated belly upwards until retrieved 
by a waiting native. I never succeeded by this method in 
getting a big fish; nor did I ever see on any of the small ones 
we killed the mark of a bullet. 

At that time we were stationed in a very out-of-the-world 
post and it was next to impossible to get hold of any decent 
tackle. After a great deal of trouble a friend and I managed 
to obtain a big ball of coarse black string from an Indian and, 
better still, we secured some quite respectable hooks. Thus 
equipped, and with a long bamboo pole for a rod, we attempted, 
very unsuccessfully it must be admitted, to catch fish in a more 
orthodox way. At the same time, in order to be independent 
of the natives, we decided to rig up a night line. Just below 
the cliff on which our tents were pitched was a channel about 
4oyds. in width. At high tide it contained water to the depth 
of 10ft. or 12ft.; but, when the tide was out, there remained 
barely a trickle. From the Royal Engineers we commandeered 
a long piece of telegraph wire, which we stretched across the 
channel and secured at each end to huge boulders of coral rock. 
Our wire, when fixed, hung taut about 12ft. from the ground 
and to it we fastened a number of short lengths of the thick 
black string with a baited hook attached to each. We then 
watched eagerly to see the result of our plan. As the tide 
swept in rapidly, our baits, which hung only a foot or so above 
the ground, were soon under water. At half tide, just before 
it grew dark, we saw the wire repeatedly jerked and shaken ; 
but though the water was quite clear we could not discern the 
fish that had been hooked owing to the bad light. Late that 
night, when the tide was again low, we climbed down to the 
creek and hopefully waded out in the shallow water to inspect 
our catch. By the light of a hurricane lamp we carefully 
examined each short line in turn. All the baits were gone, 
and in several cases the hooks with them. On one of the lines 
hung the head of what must have been quite a decent-size: 
fish—but that was all. We were naturaily very disappointed 
and still more so when a similar result occurred the next tim 
we tried the line. It was obvious that the fish either wrenche 
themselves free, or, while hooked, were eaten by _ large 
specimens. One evening, a day or two later, when I was ou 
shooting, the friend who had set the line with me saw a fis’ 
of about 3ft..or more in length hook itself and begin a violen 
struggle. Thinking it would get free as the others had done 
my friend pluckily decided to swim out, unfasten the sho: 
line from the wire and drag the captive ashore. Taking off In 
clothes he plunged into the creek and soon reached the wire t 
which he clung with one hand, while with the other he com 
menced freeing the length of black string to which the fish wa 
attached. At this point the fish. which had been strugglin; 
more violently than ever, suddenly turned and, dashing at th: 
swimmer, bit him savagely onthearm. My friend, who, befor: 
he joined the Army, was a highly respected middle aged M.O.H 
of a Northern town, wisely deciding that discretion is the bette: 
part of valour, at once swam back to shore. 

When I returned a little later and entered the grass hu 
that was our temporary home I found niy friend sitting bac! 
in a chair having a nasty-looking wound on his arm attendec 
to. On my asking what had happened I was told the stor) 
I have just related. 

I am afraid I was very unsympathetic ; I remember 1] sai 
down on the nearest petrol box and laughed till ! 
cried. M. W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE OFFICE OF WORKS AT FARLEIGH 
CASTLE. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—As I find that at Farleigh Castle the 
Office of Works are again taking in. hand 
a fresh tower, I am = anxious to. see 
whether anything can be done to call the 
public’s attention to their terrible method of 
restoration before any more of the building 
is destroyed. You will remember I wrote you 
some time ago [In his first communication 
Mr. Peto had spoken of grouting and cement. 
We referred the matter to the Director of the 
Ancient Monuments’ Department of the 
OMice of Works, and he replied that no grout 
or cement had been used.—EpD.] calling atten- 
tien to the work, and you sent me on Mr. 
Pvers’ letter in reply to mine, which you had 
«»nmunicated to him, and I want to reiterate 
main subject of my contention. Mr. 
Poers says there has been no grouting. I 
« njectured that that process had been resorted 
t» and that its use under pressure accounted 
fr, and in some measure excused, the yellow 
« \ouring matter which covers almost the 
» .ole surface of the gate house and curtain 
ll. Are we now to conclucc that there was 
structural necessity for this and that it has 

n applied by way of “ decoration’? 

, regards pointing, Mr. Peers says cement has 

t been used. If not of cement, it is of some 


of rain, but that it was necessary to treat the 
whole surface in this disastrous manner I, as 
an architect, absolutely deny. It is not as if 
the place had to stand a siege or a great strain, 
like a bridge. If it had, we know that the 
ancient surface need not have been destroyed. 
Take the instance of the Portinscale and Borrow- 
dale bridges which a local official surveyor would 
have destroyed and replaced with iron girder 
constructions, but into which Mr. Fox pumped 
grout, thus making them absolutely safe, with- 
out, as I know and have seen, a particle of cement 
reaching the outer surfaces, which retain their 
delightful patina of age. Contrast this treat- 
ment, as effective as it is tasteful, with the 
processes resorted to at Farleigh, where none 
of the treated portions has been allowed 
to retain any of the delicious growths and 
tones given by time, and prevailing over 
the whole area of the castle to which the 
Office of Works has been refused access. 
One hoped that buildings given over to 
the National Trust would have been pre- 
served from the hands of vandals, but when 
one sees the result at Farleigh one shudders 
at the aspect the National Trust Monuments 
will have when they have passed, at colossal 
expense to the taxpayer, through the devastating 
hands of the Office of Works. This will be 
all the more serious, as, I understand, there is a 
movement on foot for bringing fresh classes 
of buildings into their hands. I cordially 
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material as hard as the latter, and practically 
flush with the face of the stone (which he 
denies, but which anybody can see for them- 


selves). Where the pointing touches the.stones: 


it is a minute fraction of an inch back from 
their face, but the surface of the pointing is of 
an ugly convex section, practically flush with 
the stone, utterly~unlike antique pointing, 
and the surface is covered with what, to all 
appearance, is the fine sea gravel known as 
“Brighton pebbles,” objectionable alike to the 
antiquary, who would urge the use of local 
material, and to the taxpayer, who has to pay 
an unnecessary bill. As one looks at the build- 
ing all sense of texture and antiquity is entirely 
destroyed. 'This deplorable method of restora- 
tion is employed over the whole surface and 
not merely confined to where it is structurally 
needed. The portion of the old curtain wall 
belonging to the Presbytery (fortunately in 
different hands from that given over to the 
National Trust) has not been touched, so that 
anyone can see the difference between the 
new and the old, with a straight line dividing, 
like those pictures half restored which hang 
outside picture dealers’ shops. The accom- 
panying illustrations shows this well. Un- 
doubtedly portions had to be strengthened and 
even rebuilt (and the worst piece has not, been 
touched). The gatehouse had probably to 
have the iron ties removed and the building 
strengthened, and along the top of the walls 
the top course or two should have been set 
in impervious mertar to prevent percolation 


approve, for instance, of parsons not having 
the power of unchecked restoration to their 
churches, in which during the last seventy 
years much of the architectural interest has 
been destroyed through misguided zeal in 
restoration, but seeing the work at Farleigh 
one longs to reduce the sway of the Office of 
Works, not. extend it—Haro.p A. Peto, Iford 
Manor, Bradford-on-Avon. 


*‘*TRUANT JUNE.” 
To THE EpITorR. 
Sir,—‘ Truant June ” is responsible for some 
strange friendships this year, for in my garden 
—usually desolated at this date—many flowers 
are making each other’s acquaintance for the 
first time. The last of the chrysanthemums, 
ina golden glory,are bowing to blue delphiniums 
which have never seen them or “ Climax ”’ 
Michaelmas daisies before, while beside them 
aubretia, scarlet rock roses and candytuft make 
mutual introductions. The second crop of wild 
strawberry flowers lift innocent, astonished 
little faces to a hedge of sweet peas, and the 
sweet briar roses must find it hard to believe 
that the clusters of solid coral red hips are their 
elder sisters which doffed their pink silk frocks 
four months ago. Close to the house two 
charming romances are progressing under the 
kindly chaperonage of an elderly Gloire de 
Dijon. A bronze-coloured nasturtium has 
climbed up 14ft.—like some swarthy Romeo— 


to embrace Clematis Montana (a débutante ot 
May), which is living in maiden solitude on the 
outhouse roof. And near bythe winter jasmine 
has seen for the first time and surely lost his 
heart to a distant cousin, that starry, sweetly 
scented— , 
“Little flower of friends 
Whose very name that sweetly ends I say 
When I have said, Yasmin.”’ 
Only too soon, alas! must come ‘the gardener 
in white,” and the brave winter jasmine 
alone will be left of all the gay company of 
this most golden year.—JEssiz ARDEN BRANSON. 
[We may mention that the holly referred to 
in our issue of Oct. 15 as being leafless but 
covered with berries has now grown most 
beautiful leaves.—Ep.] 


To THE EpiTor 

Sir,—Quite a large crowd was collected in 
front of the windows of the Hampshire Chrenicle 
Office in Winchester High Street on Saturday 
to see a vase of lilac displayed there. It was 
picked from a tree in full bloom at King’s 
Worthy, Hants. Several gardeners in the 
district also report Clematis montanas in bloom, 
—L. F. EASTERBROOK. 


THE ‘“‘“WOOL GATHERER.”’ 

To THE EpIror. 
S1r,—Wool-gathering, as we know it now-a- 
days, is far removed from what it was 
seventy years ago, when it was, in many 
country places, a regular occupation for 
some men, women and children a month 
before sheep-shearing time. The gatherer used 
to sally into the sheep runs and pick the wool 
from hedge, bramble and thorn bush, and 
often came home with a well filled bag or 
pillow-slip, and this, after cleaning in cold 
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water, was used to stuff pin-cushions, chair 
seats, other cushions, bed pillows and ticks. 
Indeed, some old ladies would not use any 
other wool pillows, and a wool mattress was as 
prizeable as a feather-filled one, and more so. 
When enough wool had been gathered it was 
woven into homespun garments or sold to 
dealers in Midland towns, but mostly was 
used for various domestic purposes, as indicated. 
Wool-gathering is not now an outdoor occupa- 
tion, but confined to the indolent or indifferent 
moonraker, and the thrifty housewife does 
not now gather wool in the fields and lanes 
where sheep run, the practice being confined 
to “‘ lazybones.”—THos. RATCLIFFE. 
* DISCOVERY OF A NEW 
LETTER.” 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—it may interest your correspondent to know 
that the original autograph letter of Lord Byron 
from Venice, dated April 27th, 1819, to Messrs. 
Galignani of Paris, is in our possession and is 
on exhibition to the public at our galleries, 
together with many other interesting and 
valuable relics of the poet. We extend an 
invitation to Miss E. M. Mills to inspect our 
collection, and may mention that the copy 
letter in her possession is of very little monetary 
value—W. T. Preece, For the Byron 
Galleries, Limited. 


BYRON 
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THE MINT AT HARTLEBURY CASTLE. 

To THE EpITorR. 
Sir,—In your issue of September 24th, page 
Ixiii, there is a reference to provircial coins, 
including a Hartlebury Castle half-crown and 
shilling. I should be very glad if your contri- 
butor could furnish any more information as to 
this coinage, and whether it is connected with 
Hartlebury Castle, the residence of the Bishops 
of Worcester, which was besieged in the 
Civil War. I had not heard of there being anv 
mint here, nor is there any reference to the 
coinage in the Victoria History of the county. 
—VIGORNIAN. 


{[Mr. Van de Goote, the author of the 
article on ‘Silver Coins of Old England,” 
writes :—“‘ In reference to the enquiry by 
‘ Vigornian ’ as to the mint at Hartlebury Castle, 
the residence of the Bishops of Worcester, I 
regret that at present details of its history are 
meagre. The most important evidence is on 
the face of the coins struck there. From 
indications such as the mint marks—on the 
obverse, one pear, on the reverse, three pears— 
it was always surmised that the coins were 
minted in the vicinity of Worcester and about 
the beginning of the present century numis- 
matists accepted the identification of two letters 
“H. C.’ on the reverse, below the shield in the 
garniture, with Hartlebury Castle, as correct. 
The mint may have been originally intended for 
the payment of the garrison and to supply a local 
currency. It could not have had its beginning 
during the siege proper, for that was of very 
short duration—about two days—when it 
surrendered to’Colonel Morgan in May, 1646. 
The issue, as far as is known, was limited to 
half-crowns—the shilling referred to by ‘ Vigor- 
nian’ will be found, on reading the context of 
my article, to belong probably to a mint at 
Corfe Castle, Weymouth. Coins struck at 
Hartlebury Castle are very rare, but occasionally 
a good specimen turns up when important 
collections are dispersed, as at Messrs. Sotheby’s 








A HARTLEBURY HALF-CROWN. 


on October 18th. They are usually of irregular 
shape and the specimen described by me was no 
exception. Like other siege money they were 
struck on pieces of trenchers and plates un- 
melted. There are instances from other mints 
where the hall mark in the original plate 
appears in the coin, a memorial to'the sacrifice 
of the Royalists who gave their family treasure 
to be turned into men and munitions for the 
cause, or as it is put in Hudibras— 
‘ Did they coin trenchers bowls and flagons, 

In’t officers of horse and dragons 

And into pikes and musqueteers, 

Stamp breakers, cups and porringers ? ’ ”’— 
Ep.] 

INSECTS AS MEDICINE. 
To THE Eprror. 

Sir,—In support of your correspondent in your 
issue of October 15th, page 495, I would refer 
you to a book entitled ‘* Mrs. Elizabeth Freke : 
Her Diary, 1671 to 1714,” edited by Mary, Lady 
Carbery, printed and published by Guy and 
Co., Limited, Cork, 1913. On page 140 there 
is “ta table of phisycall receits for my own use, 
most of them experienced by mee, Eliza 
Freke, with the authers from whence I had 
some of them collected.”’ ‘‘ Snaile Watter ”’ is 
prescribed for a consumption. The “ receit” 
begins, ‘Take a peck of garden snailes, & 
washe them in small Beere ; then bruise them in 
a stone morter, & take A quarte of earth 
wormes; slitt & scowre them with salt ; 
then wash them in small Beere, & beat them 
to peices,” etc. ‘* To stay Bleeding at the Nose. 
—Tye the Lower Joynte of the Little finger 
with a purple Silk very harde ; or a drye Toad 
hunge aboute the neck, or a peice of Cloth diped 
In vinegar, burnntt, and snuff up the powder, 
or Perriwinkle between ye Teeth.” “To 
strengthen the sight.—Take the powder of 
Wood Lice, or Monk’s pease, every morning, 
fasting ; as much as will Lye on a Shilling, in 
Alle or Beer.”” ‘‘ For a chine Cough.—Take 
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some house Mice, Flaw them, & dry them in 
an oven ; then make them into fine powder, & 
Lett the party take as much of the powder as will 
Lye on a broad Shillinge, in Beere or possett, 
first in The Morning, & Last att Night.” 
The word “party” is constantly used in 
contemporary prescriptions for “ patient.” It 
is found also in the Book of Tobit, v1, 7. 
“For a suden Ach or swelling. —The Liver 
of A Hedg Hogg dryed, & the Powder drunk 
in Wyne, strengthen the Reins exceedingly, 
help the Dropsey, & the Falling Sickness 
and Convulltions.”” ‘‘ The Hartt of A Frogg 
aplyed to the Region of the hartt, Mittyggattes 
the heatt of a Burning Fever to admiration. An 
oyle made of Frogs is an excellent Medicyne for 
the stiffness of The Tendons, Falling of the 
haire, & Biteing of Serpents. Bees Burnt, & 
a Lye (a mixture of ashes and water) made of the 
Ashes, Trimly decks a Bald head; washed 
with itt, brings up the haire.” There is a 
‘“receit”’ for ““ how to Dry Toads.” ‘‘ Earth 
Worms are an Admirable Remidy for Cutt 
Nerves, being applyed to the place.”” ‘‘ Wood- 
Lice, or Millepedes, or sows, Cal! them which 
you please, being Bruised and mixed with Wyne, 
they Help the Yellow Jaundis, outwardly boyled 
in oyle, helps A payne in the ears, a drope being 
putt In to them.” ‘‘ Fox Grease helps Pains 
in the Ears.” ‘“‘ The Skull of a Man thatt was 
never Buryed, being Beaten to Powder & 
given Inwardly, the quantity of a dragme att a 
Time in Bettony Watter, helps Pallsyes & 
Falling sickness.” ‘‘ Crabbs eyes Break the 
Stone and opens stopings of the Bowles.” 
The above selections, given in their original 
spelling, from 446 prescriptions of the diary, 
will probably be sufficient.—LrEs KNOWLEs. 


A PLANT THAT BLOOMS ONLY 
AFTER SUNSET. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I take pleasure in enclosing herewith 
a photograph taken by me recently of a hedge 
of the night-blooming cereus. This is the most 
wonderful flower to be found in the Hawaiian 
Islands. It blooms only after sunset, during 
the months of July, August and September, 
and ranges from’ eight to twelve inches in 
length, with a large white deep calyx shading 
to a rich yellow within the heart. Photographs 
of this flower have either to be taken by flash- 
light or by time exposure in the grey light 
of early morning, as the flowers wilt immediately 
the sun strikes them. The photograph I 
enclose herewith was taken about 6 a.m. at the 
end of July—Rec. M. CLUTTERBUCK. 

[The “‘ torch-thistles ’’ are a very numerous 
family of cactaceous plants which are found 
wild only in the New World. The different 
species have flowers in many shades of purple, 
rose, pink, yellow and white. In habit of growth 
and outward appearance they are equally 
dissimilar. There are several night-flowering 
species, but the one known as the _ night- 
flowering cereus is the plant illustrated— 
Cereus grandiflorus. Introduced into this 
country from Jamaica in 1700, the species, 
though it likes abundance of sunlight and heat 
in summer, is of easy cultivation in a green- 
house from which frost can be excluded. It 
is powerfully scented, its fragrance and pale 
colour combined serving to attract the night- 
flying moths by which, in its native habitat, 
it is fertilised —Ep.] 
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KING’S MANOR, YORK. 
To THE EpDITorR. 


Sir,—The doorway shown in the accompanying 
photograph, though omitted from the art‘cle 
upon the King’s Manor, would seem, though 





A DOORWAY AT THE HEAD OF ABBOT 
SEVIER’S STAIRCASE. 


of no special, yet to be of a sufficient interest 
to merit publication. It stands at the head of 
Abbot Sevier’s staircase, in that portion of 
the Manor built by Strafford about 1630. 
Though less characteristic of the man—who 
almost certainly would have superintendcd 
every detail—it is a more usual example of 
the style of the time: The general “ feeling” 
of it is English, though Italian predominates 
in the upper works. This doorway (with 
Fig. 6 in the article), of a type somewhat 
uncommon, illustrates the natural end of the 
Elizabethan style; beginning with an en- 
crustation, and  superfluity of ornament, 
designers felt the need of strength, and, 
while some, like Inigo Jones, sought it 
successfully in Line, others strove to find 
it in Weight. On the same sea are we now 
afloat.—C. H. 


THE CAT AND THE VIPER. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—Last Monday a cat belonging to some 
inhabitants of the village of Little Clacton 
surprised its owner by bringing into the house 
a snake about 3ft.long. The reptile, which the 
cat had half killed, proved to be a viper.— 
G. WELBURN. 
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THE FORWARD SEAT IN THE 
HUNTING FIELD. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—Being temporarily in India, I have only 
just come across an article, signed by “‘ X,” in 
your issue of February 12th, on “The Forward 
Seat in the Hunting Field.”” Your correspon- 
dent has much distorted the arguments in 
favour of this style of riding and I fear may have 
led many of your readers to false conclusions. 
As the matter is of great importance to those 
who want to improve their riding, I will take 
the liberty of replying to his statements as 
briefly as possible. He says, “'The modern 
rider, I note, takes no notice of our old- 
fashioned ideas that the make and shape of horse 
and vider did in some measure condition the 
method of retaining our balance on the horse’s 
back.” This statement is very surprising, 
because the modern school regards the length 
of tic stirrup and its careful adjustment for 
yary:g circumstances as highly important, and 
his views of how this adjustment is to be made 
are -till more surprising. He says, ‘‘ A horse 
with: long shoulders should be ridden with 
lon. er stirrups, which may well be shortened 
wh. 1 the horse has thick or lumpy shoulders.” 
Th may be a slip of the pen, but the exact 
co: crse is the real fact. Stirrups must be 
shc ‘ened according tothe stride of the horse. A 
lor © striding horse (which is what, I take it, 
“* means by a long shouldered horse), 
rec ires a shorter stirrup than the straight 
sh. idered, short striding horse, which may be 
the ‘thick’? or “‘ lumpy” shouldered horse 
“\” has in his mind. In this particular it 
wo. !d appear that the modern school may have 
stuied the matter more closely than your 
cor. espondent. Again—‘‘ Having determined 
the: balance depends upon the stirrups, he 
sho tens these until his knees are at right angles, 
lea:.s forward on his horse’s neck, and shortens 
his reins. In this form he reaches a fence, 
having, as all people who sit forward with short 
reiiis, an imperfect control of his horse.’”’ No 
advocate of the forward seat, who understands 
its principles, ever rides out hunting with his 
knees at right angles. This length might be 
adopted with justification on some horses when 
riding in the Grand National, but no one who 
knew what he was doing would ever ride at 
such a length when out hunting. I have also, 
personally, considered it to be axiomatic that 
a man with short reins, has more control over 
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his horse than a man with long ones, and this 
also applies to the man whose body is forward. 
When we have long reins and our bodies back, 
that is the moment when we have no control. 
He continues : ‘‘ This fence is a ragged black- 
thorn, with a wide and fairly deep ditch on the 
landing side. He may or may not be able to 
collect his horse—probably he will not do so— 
but no matter, for if, which is not unlikely, the 
horse pecks on landing, he can hold on by its 
neck. Of course there is a possibility he will 
hold on by the reins.’’ A statement of this sort 
shows very clearly that your correspondent 
“XX” has no idea of the principles underlying 
the forward seat. ‘‘ Head free and loins free ” 
are two important ones, and unless this is 
accomplished the rider is not adopting that 
form of horsemanship. When a horse is 
landing, especially if ‘‘ pecking,’’ it is of great 
importance to keep all weight off the loins. 
Inacountry like Meath many horses have broken 
their backs on landing, and I feel that few will 
contradict me when I say that these catastrophies 
would not occur if the animal’s loins were free 
from weight. It is only because the rider’s 
body is not sufficiently forward that accidents of 
this nature do occur. A little further on in his 
article ““X”’ says that his main objection to 
the modern system is that it is too ‘‘ self con- 
scious,” and that sympathy of movement and 
“good hands ”’ are lost. No one who knows 
what is meant by the forward seat could make 
such remarks as these. When properly executed 
the horse and rider appear as one, contact is 
maintained with the horse’s mouth throughout 
the leap, but interference is unknown. The horse 
is also collected both before and immediately 
after the jump. All of which, I feel sure ‘‘ X ” 
will agree, are very important matters in the 
art of horsemanship, be it ancient or modern. 
I must again disagree with ‘‘ X ” when he says 
long reins are indispensable to good hands, and 
I fail to understand what he means. He says he 
has seen the forward seat tried in the hunting 
field, and he regards it as “cramped and 
artificial.”” I can only say in reply that he can 
have never seen a true exponent of the art. He 
appears to think they ride like jockeys finishing 
a race, as the following extract suggests: ‘ I 
do not see how these forward riders can see a 
hunt as well as the man who sits at ease, whose 
view is a wide one,” etc. He concludes by 
hoping that common sense will still have an 
influence on the development of modern horse- 
manship in the hunting field and on the polo 
ground. With this concluding sophistry we all 
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agree, though we may perhaps fail to under- 
stand the sequence of argument that promotes it. 
I would not have taken up so much of your space 
had your article only been supported by the 
unknown “ X,’’ but it has been supplemented 
by further criticisms by Mr.Lionel Edwards, and 
a note from the Editorial chair. He says (as to 
the Grand National of pre-war days): “‘ (1) Far 
more jockeys got jumped off than horses fell. (2) 
More horses fell. (3) More horses interfered 
with each other, indicating loss of control since 
the introduction of the short stirrup ”’ (my italics). 
The last remark clears the air, and shows us 
that both “‘X” and Mr. Lionel Edwards are 
confusing the forward seat with the short 
stirrup ! No authority that I know of advocates 
this form of riding. The Jockey Club, the 
National Hunt Committee, have proclaimed 
against it, trainers have objected to it, and it 
has nothing whatever to do with the forward 
seat. If jockeys did adopt the forward seat, they 
would never be jumped off. A man is only 
jumped off when he is “‘ left behind,” and it is 
this very circumstance the advocates of the 
forward seat seek to avoid. In steeplechasing, 
like shooting, we do not make our mistakes by 
being too much in front. Again, Mr. Edwards 
says : ‘‘ No polo player has adopted the forward 
seat, because he would then not be able to use 
his legs.” As I have never seena polo player that 
did not adopt the forward seat, it is now quite 
clear the confusion of the two entirely separate 
questions that has arisen. We are all in accord 
that the short stirrup is cramped and artificial. 
It is also unscientific, uncomfortable and 
unsound, and I must ask your correspondents 
when discussing its absurdities not to mention 
my name as if I were in its favour. If they 
will do me the honour of reading carefully what 
I have written, they will find that I have dealt 
with the length of the stirrup in considerable 
detail, and that I have constantly declaimed 
the length the modern jockey rides at.— 
M. F. McTaccarr. 

[We welcome Colonel McTaggart’s replv 
to the criticisms made on the ‘‘ forward seat ”’ 
inthe hunting field. Our readers may remember 
our invitation, which is now repeated, to the 
younger school to challenge the claims made in 
our columns by the old brigade. But it seems 
that, though eloquent in mess room and hunting 
field, the younger men are not too ready to 
enter the lists in defence and support of the 
newer style of riding, in which the cavalry 
officer in particular has such profound belief.— 


Ep.] 


THE MOOR OR WATER HEN 


HE moorhen, for we prefer this name to that of water. 


cry, evidently of its mate. The remaining one now gathers 


hen, is a common and fairly plentiful species over the 

whole of the British Isles. It is said to migrate from 

the more northerly districts southwards in the winter, 

but elsewhere it is a resident. It is a quaint bird and 
will flourish almost anywhere where there is water and sufficient 
cover. Our acquaintance with it dates back to the time of our 
earliest interests in wild birds, and the impression it then made 
has never entirely faded from our mind. For days and weeks 
we never tired of watching it, in spite of the fact that it was in 
a park in a large inland town, not an ideal spot for a bird of 
the moor and fen. 

To see it, however, in numbers and amid delightful sur- 
roundings there is one locality above all others where it abounds. 
Here there is a wide and fairly flat Scotch moor, with innumerable 
bogs and small lakes. Dense masses of reeds cover a large 
portion of the ground, interspersed with small hillocks of white 
and purple heather and clumps of gorse. Such is the scene 
as far as the eye can see, except away to the east, where from the 
highest hillocks one catches a glimpse of the sand dunes and, 
beyond, the blue sea. 

Having reached a part which we know the moorhen fre- 
quents we carefully reconnoitre the ground and as quietly as 
possible crawl along hidden by the dense vegetation. Settling 
down amid a clump of reeds, quite close to one of the smaller 
areas of water, we have not long to wait before we hear the 
“ crek-rek-rek,”’ a cry commoner at dusk than in broad daylight, 
then, stealthily creeping out into the open, three adult birds 
make their appearance, quickly followed by eight or nine chicks. 
We have a splendid view, for the reeds form an excellent conceal- 
ment and yet admit of an open view. The birds are not more 
than six or seven yards away from us. After pecking at some- 
thing in the moss at the edge of the water one adult bird ventures 
*) cross it, and is quickly lost among the reeds on our right. A 
second bird immediately follows on hearing the low “ crek-rek ” 


her brood around her, startled for a moment by the shadow of 
a gull overhead. For a time she stands perfectly still with her 
head turned slightly on one side and stretched forward, as if 
in the act of listening. Evidently all is safe, she thinks, for 
mother and family take to the water. 

In swimming this bird displays a peculiar nodding motion 
of the head, which is more pronounced when alarmed. In a 
like manner they jerk their tails up when walking or swimming. 

Upon reaching our side of the water the parent bird, regard- 
less of her brood, at once runs to cover amid the rushes, and the 
chicks follow, straying here and there. Two approach close 
up to the hollow in which we are hidden, and as we take one up 
in our hands the other swiftly disappears, as this also does on 
being released. 

The newly hatched bird is covered with a hairy down of 
a sooty black colour, while the beak and frontal bare spot is 
red. The sides of the head, to just behind the eye, are a lovely 
blue, and the down on the chin and upper region of the throat 
has white points. Very handsome little fellows they all are. 
On the water or in their natural habitat a brood presents a 
delightful and interesting picture. After a time they become 
somewhat ungainly in appearance, and it is not until the 
late autumn that they assume the plump contour of the 
older birds. 

Leaving our cramped post of observation we move round 
to the opposite side of the pond, disturbing a shelduck on the 
nest and an eider just beyond. After some little search we 
succeed in finding three nests of the moorhen, one containing 
eight eggs and the remaining two empty. The eggs are a 
peculiar reddish or brownish white colour, sparsely speckled 
with orange brown. They hatch out in three weeks, and two, 
sometimes three, broods are produced in a year. The young 
of the first brood have often been noticed helping the parents 
to construct the second nest. 
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The nest consists of dried reeds, grasses and various aquatic 
plants, with a lining of finer grasses. Both the cock and hen 
are very assiduous in collecting these materials, which they 
commence to do usually about the middle of April, but the time 
varies according to the state of the season. Generally speaking, 
the nest is hidden among the reeds near to the edge of the water, 
but we have once seen one some considerable distance away 
at the foot of an old stump of a tree. Numerous instances 
have been recorded of the nest being built in a tree, either on 
a branch overhanging the water or some distance away. 

It frequently happens that the birds of the first brood take 
over the chicks of the second brood and feed and tend them, 
and even when reared by the parent birds the older brood will 
feed the chicks. An instance came under our notice on the 
opposite side of this moor. We had been stalking some 
redshanks and, being more intent upon the birds than the 
ground we were travelling over, we caught our foot in a gorse 
root and came to earth. While lying down, inwardly laughing 
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at ourselves for such carelessness, we heard a faint squeaking 
just beyond the reeds in front of us. Groping along on hands 
and knees we discovered a sheet of water and some thirty chicks 
upon the same. ‘There were certainly members of three broods, 
and the older ones were quite active in feeding the youngest 
ones. We watched them for quite a long time, but no adul:s 
made their appearance. 

The food consists of snails, slugs, worms, small fishes, 
tadpoles, insects and aquatic plants. We have on more than 
one occasion met with numbers of these birds far from the wate, 
in the evening or early morning, searching for slugs and worm 
Unlike most birds, they will eat the common grey field sh » 
(Agriolimax agrestis), and we have been informed that they w 
destroy large numbers of leather-jackets (the larva of the cra. 
fly) on grass land. On low-lying land on which sheep are fe.j 
the moorhen is of great value in clearing off numbers of th: 
pond snail (Limnza truncatula) which is the host of the liv: 
fluke, a fact often overlooked by farmers. WALTER E. CoLiinci 


AND WEASELS 


THE WEASEL. 


TOATS and weasels are so frequently mistaken for 
each other that it may be of interest to outline the chief 
differences between the two animals. At first sight 
the most obvious difference is in the general size of the 
body, the stoat being considerably larger, the head 
and body measuring about 1oins. in length, while in the weasel 
this measurement rarely exceeds 8lins. Another conspicuous 


difference is in the tails, that of the stoat being fully 4 ins. 
long and terminating in a long-haired blackish tuft. The tail 
of the weasel is only about 2}ins. long, and is of the same colour 
as the upper surface of the body, and the terminal hairs are not 
elongated to form a tuft or pencil. As regards the general 
colour of the body, the brownish upper parts in the stoat are 
sharply marked off from the creamy white lower surface, the 
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line of demarcation being almost straight. This line 
in the weasel is very ragged, the brownish tint in- 
vading the lower flanks and belly in _ irregular 
patches. The upper lip of the stoat is always 
white, in the weasel it is brown except for a few 
white hairs on the extreme edge. The weasel 
always has a dark brown patch of varying size 
situated just behind the angle of the mouth; this 
patch is entirely absent in the stoat. Another 
colour difference between the two animals is found 
in the ears, those of the stoat having a light 
margin, at times very conspicuous; the ears of the 
weasel are uniformly brown coloured. The skulls, 
which are similar in general shape, differ consider- 
ably in size, that of the stoat being larger and 
more heavily built. In both species the cranial 
region is greatly elongated. 

In winter dress the animals are strikingly 
distinct, the weasel being entirely white, both body 
and tail, while the stoat is white except for the 
black tail tip, which always remains black. The 
change to the white winter coat is usually only 
found in the colder and more northern parts of the 
country, and is not so regularly assumed here as in the 
case of the stoats and weasels of Northern Europe. 
The weasel is quite a good swimmer and will, in the 
excitement of the chase, follow its prey into the 
water. It is just as ferocious as the stoat and the 
polecat, but, being so diminutive, has to content itself 
with attacking smaller creatures than engage their 
attention. 

Both stoats and weasels are known to perform 
acrobatic movements for the purpose of fascinating 
their prey, and many cases are on record where these 
bloodthirsty animals have deliberately played with 
their unfortunate victims prior to satisfying their 
appetites. They have, in this country, few enemies 
other than man; the larger raptorial birds will 
occasionally attack them. The writer witnessed in 
1920 an encounter between a buzzard and a weasel, 
the latter coming off second best and being carried up 
to the top of a high peak where two young buzzards 
were awaiting their morning meal; the weasel was 
evidently not appreciated, assome days later the body 
was found untouched amid a litter of feathers and bones. 

In the islands of Islay and Jura, off the coast 
of Scotland, there occurs a stoat which is rather 
smaller in size than the British stoat; this animal 
has been named Mustela erminea ricine. 

The British stoat and weasel are entirely absent 
from Ireland, and in their place we find a very distinct 
species known as the Irish stoat or Mustela hibernica. 
It is a trifle smaller than the British stoat. The tail 
is very similar, terminating in a well marked blackish 
tip, but in other respects the colouring is more like that 
of the weasel. The general brown tint of the back, 
which is usually darker than in the common stoat, 
penetrates down the flanks and on to the chest and 
belly, the line of demarcation being very irregular. 
The upper lip is entirely brown, and the ears with- 
out any light margin; there is, however, no dark 
spot behind the angle of the mouth. The cranial 
characters and black tipped tail clearly show that this 
animal is a true stoat, but it is not quite so 
stoatally ’’ different 


““ weasely ’’ distinguished or so’ 
from the weasel as is the British stoat. The Irish 
stoat is at present known only from Ireland and the 
Isle of Man. 

The family Mustelidze, to which the stoats and 
weasels belong, comprises a large number of flesh- 
eating mammals which are remarkable for their ex- 
tremely short legs and long, flat heads; the other 
British members of this family are the polecat, 
pine marten, otter and badger. The stoat (Mustela 
erminea) enjoys a very wide geographical distribution 
ranging from Great Britain westwards across Europe 
into Asia. The British stoat has been separated from 
the Continental animal as a distinct race, and bears 
the scientific name Mustela erminea stabilis ; it is only 
found in Great Britain. The weasel, on the other 
hand, is identical with the common European form, 
known as Mustela nivalis rivalis. J. G. DoLman. 
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The nest consists of dried reeds, grasses and various aquatic 
plants, with a lining of finer grasses. Both the cock and hen 
are very assiduous in collecting these materials, which they 
commence to do usually about the middle of April, but the time 
varies according to the state of the season. Generally speaking, 
the nest is hidden among the reeds near to the edge of the water, 
but we have once seen one some considerable distance away 
at the foot of an old stump of a tree. Numerous instances 
have been recorded of the nest being built in a tree, either on 
a branch overhanging the water or some distance away. 

It frequently happens that the birds of the first brood take 
over the chicks of the second brood and feed and tend them, 
and even when reared by the parent birds the older brood will 
feed the chicks. An instance came under our notice on the 
opposite side of this moor. We had been stalking some 
redshanks and, being more intent upon the birds than the 
ground we were travelling over, we caught our foot in a gorse 
root and came to earth. While lying down, inwardly laughing 
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at ourselves for such carelessness, we heard a faint squeaking 
just beyond the reeds in front of us. Groping along on hands 
and knees we discovered a sheet of water and some thirty chicks 
upon the same. There were certainly members of three broods, 
and the older ones were quite active in feeding the youngest 
ones. We watched them for quite a long time, but no adults 
made their appearance. 

The food consists of snails, slugs, worms, small fishes, 
tadpoles, insects and aquatic plants. We have on more than 
one occasion met with numbers of these birds far from the wat:=r, 
in the evening or early morning, searching for slugs and wort s. 
Unlike most birds, they will eat the common grey field slug 
(Agriolimax agrestis), and we have been informed that they will 
destroy large numbers of leather-jackets (the larva of the crene 
fly) on grass land. On low-lying land on which sheep are i«d 
the moorhen is of great value in clearing off numbers of the 
pond snail (Limnza truncatula) which is the host of the liver 
fluke, a fact often overlooked by farmers. WALTER E. COLLINGE. 
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TOATS and weasels are so frequently mistaken for 
each other that it may be of interest to outline the chief 
differences between the two animals. At first sight 
the most obvious difference is in the general size of the 
body, the stoat being considerably larger, the head 
and body measuring about 1oins. in length, while in the weasel 
this measurement rarely exceeds 8}ins. Another conspicuous 





difference is in the tails, that of the stoat being fully 4}ins. 
long and terminating in a long-haired blackish tuft. The tail 
of the weasel is only about 2}ins. long, and is of the same colour 
as the upper surface of the body, and the terminal hairs are not 
elongated to form a tuft or pencil. As regards the general 
colour of the body, the brownish upper parts in the stoat are 
sharply marked off from the creamy white lower surface, the 
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line of demarcation being almost straight. This line 
in the weasel is very ragged, the brownish tint in- 
vading the lower flanks and belly in irregular 
patches. The upper lip of the stoat is always 
white, in the weasel it is brown except for a few 
white hairs on the extreme edge. The weasel 
always has a dark brown patch of varying size 
situated just behind the angle of the mouth; this 
patch is entirely absent in the stoat. Another 
colour difference between the two animals is found 
in the ears, those of the stoat having a light 
margin, at times very conspicuous; the ears of the 
weasel are uniformly brown coloured. The skulls 
which are similar in general shape, differ consider- 
ably in size, that of the stoat being larger and 
more heavily built. In both species the cranial 
region is greatly elongated. 

In winter dress the animals are strikingly 
distinct, the weasel being entirely white, both body 
and tail, while the stoat is white except for the 
black tail tip, which always remains black. The 
change to the white winter coat is usually only 
found in the colder and more northern parts of the 
country, and is not so regularly assumed here as in the 
case of the stoats and weasels of Northern Europe. 
The weasel is quite a good swimmer and will, in the 
excitement of the chase, follow its prey into the 
water. It is just as ferocious as the stoat and the 
polecat, but, being so diminutive, has to content itself 
with attacking smaller creatures than engage their 
attention. 

Both stoats and weasels are known to perform 
acrobatic movements for the purpose of fascinating 
their prey, and many cases are on record where these 
bloodthirsty animals have deliberately played with 
their unfortunate victims prior to satisfying their 
appetites. They have, in this country, few enemies 
other than man; the larger raptorial birds will 
occasionally attack them. The writer witnessed in 
1920 an encounter between a buzzard and a weasel, 
the latter coming off second best and being carried up 
to the top of a high peak where two young buzzards 
were awaiting their morning meal; the weasel was 
evidently not appreciated, assome days later the body 
was found untouched amid a litter of feathers and bones. 

In the islands of Islay and Jura, off the coast 
of Scotland, there occurs a stoat which is rather 
smaller in size than the British stoat; this animal 
has been named Mustela erminea ricine. 

The British stoat and weasel are entirely absent 
from Ireland, and in their place we find a very distinct 
species known as the Irish stoat or Mustela hibernica. 
It is a trifle smaller than the British stoat. The tail 
is very similar, terminating in a well marked blackish 
tip, but in other respects the colouring is more like that 
of the weasel. The general brown tint of the back, 
which is usually darker than in the common stoat, 
penetrates down the flanks and on to the chest and 
belly, the line of demarcation being very irregular. 
The upper lip is entirely brown, and the ears with- 
out any light margin; there is, however, no dark 
spot behind the angle of the mouth. The cranial 
characters and black tipped tail clearly show that this 
animal is a true stoat, but it is not quite so 
‘‘ weasely ” distinguished or so “ stoatally ’’ different 
from the weasel as is the British stoat. The Irish 
stoat is at present known only from Ireland and the 
Isle of Man. 

The family Mustelide, to which the stoats and 
weasels belong, comprises a large number of flesh- 
eating mammals which are remarkable for their ex- 
tremely short legs and long, flat heads; the other 
British members of this family are the polecat, 
pine marten, otter and badger. The stoat (Mustela 
erminea) enjoys a very wide geographical distribution 
ranging from Great Britain westwards across Europe 
into Asia. The British stoat has been separated from 
the Continental animal as a distinct race, and bears 
the scientific name Mustela erminea stabilis ; it is only 
found in Great Britain. The weasel, on the other 
hand, is identical with the common European form, 
known as Mustela nivalis rivalis. J. G. Dotman. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE RACE FOR THE 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


LUCKY OUTSIDERS—THE TRIUMPH OF THE THREE YEAR OLDS. 
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THE FINISH FOR THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Milenko winning by a head. 


HE cynics were certainly proved right in connection 

with the race for the Cambridgeshire when they 

prophesied that the favourite would not win as the 

day had gone by when a first favourite for a big race, 

especially a handicap, could win. They even went so 
far as to tip the success of ‘“‘ some’”’ long-priced outsider— 
they did not define which one !—and they came within a short 
head of being proved correct. By that smallest possible margin 
Leighton failed to add a first-class sensation to the season’s 
long list of sensations. As it was we had Milenko winning for 
Mr. James de Rothschild at 100 to 7. Thus the chief races of 
1921 have resulted in the following really extraordinary record : 
Lincolnshire Handicap won by Soranus at 33 to 1; Paragon 
won both the Jubilee Stakes and the Duke of York Stakes, 
each time at 100 to 7; hot favourites in Craig an Eran and 
Leighton were beaten by Humorist for the Derby; Craig an 
Eran won the Two Thousand Guineas at 100 to 7; Bettina 
won the One Thousand Guineas at 33 to 1; Illuminator won 
the Royal Hunt Cup at 50 to 1; Spearwort won the Ascot 
Stakes at 100 to 7; Service Kit won the Stewards’ Cup at 
20 to 1; March Along won the Ebor Handicap at 100 to 7; 
Polemarch won the St. Leger at 50 to 1, when a big odds-on 
favourite in Craig an Eran was defeated; Yutoi won the 
Cesarewitch at 100 to 8; and now we have Milenko at 100 to 7 
just foiling the outrageous 66 to 1 chance in the horse that was 
so boomed for the Derby and which was, indeed, re orted to be 
merely walking over for it. How ruthless is history in 
destroying the illusions and vain hopes of the mortals who 
trv week after week, in spite of crushing discouragements, to 
read the future ! 

It will be seen from the figures I have given above that 
the persistency of the outsider and the poor resistance of the 
favourite have been most marked in the season soon to draw 
to a close. Apparently 100 to 7 has been the popular starting 
price of the winner, as six of those named have won at that 
rate. Why favourites should have fared so ill it is indeed 
hard to say. It may be that trainers are not such good judges 
as they were and are more easily satisfied with their trials. 
Thus we have had favourites that have proved to be dismal 
failures, and none more so than Leighton for the Derby and 
Tishy for the Cesarewitch. Both are trained by men who have 
long been known to be particularly sanguine. Yet it is probable 
that there were extenuating circumstances in either case. 
Leighton failed for the Derby because he signally failed to stay, 
though making a great show for a mile and a quarter. His 
trainer may have erred in having failed to discover that the 
colt’s stamina was seriously open to doubt. Instead, the doubt 
never arose. Not for the first time in history was the presumed 
stayer revealed in the light-of the race as a non-stayer. There 
was the case of Tetratema a year ago, and so the trainer of a 
much boomed horse which fails for the Derby by reason of lack 
of stamina cannot be held entirely responsible. Winner finding 
would be a far easier job than it is were such a vastly important 
point as that known ahead of a race. 


Having mentioned the case of Leighton, I may as well 
complete my observations where he is concerned before going 
on to the subject of last week’s interesting race. That Leighton 
should only have been beaten a short head when so short of 
work is proof positive that he must have won the race had he 
been properly trained for it. For a whole fortnight he had 
been stopped in his work owing to a particularly bad attack 
of coughing, and the race was much too near when his trainer 
could resume serious work with him. The resuJt was that he 
was certainly nothing like fit while, nevertheless, he was capable 
of running the winner to a short head. He had actually won 
the race except in the last stride, and it must not be overlooked 
that he carried the big weight for a three year old of 8st. 5lb. 
He was giving the winner as much as 18lb., and Milenko, I 
may remind you, had won the Jockey Club Stakes and a mile 
and five furlong handicap at Sandown Park’ in the previous 
week. Leighton must be a good horse, and yet you would 
not think so to see him as he is now. For he is still the same 
stuffy and cobby fellow that so disappointed the critics on 
Derby Day when they expected to find a well grown horse of 
great quality. The wonder is that he is so good, judging him 
on looks alone ; and I can only attribute it to his perfect action, 
his keenness to race, and the strength in his sturdy body. 

Milenko is certainly not a handsome horse, and it would 
be wrong to say that he has marked quality ; but he has plenty 
of size, ranginess, and a long, sweeping stride. He can also 
stay, and it follows that he has a very fair turn of speed or lie 
would not now rank as the winner of the Cambridgeshire. 
Before the race his trainer doubted whether he would have 
the necessary turn of speed, and one could appreciate th. t 
cautious view, as there was no public evidence of the possessic 1 
of speed. One saw in the race, too, how his jockey had to dri. e 
him hard for the last two or three furlongs in order to ke» 
him within hail, and really it was only the fact that Leight: 
and Franklin could not quite stay home that enabled him °9 
get up and snatch the verdict. Leighton could not quite la t 
out, for reasons already stated, and Franklin proved th. ‘ 
coughing and the attack of colic which settled him at Sandow 1 
Park prevented him being at his best. What luck there is 
racing! Either Leighton or Franklin would have won ha 
they come right through an uninterrupted preparation, and ha! 
both been tophole then I suppose there would have been 
great finish between them with the probabilities favourit 
Leighton. 

Mr. James de Rothschild had what he would consider 
modest win over his horse, though you and I would not wish t 
bet again had we won the amount. Nevertheless, he did no 
win anything like as much as when he won the race two year 
ago with Brigand, but then that horse started at a much longei 
price, and mere length of price does not apparently influenc: 
this sportsman. Onlookers noted him going up and down th« 
rails while the horses were assembled at the starting post busil\ 
engaged in booking wagers. His boldness was remarked on 
though I do not suppose he lays any exceptional claim to the 
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virtue. A good many of us would not mind making the grand 
tour of the “ rails " if settling day had no terrors for us. Abbot's 
Trace ran rather dismally for such a pronounced favourite, 
and it was made as clear as day that he is a very inferior 
horse on the straight galloping course at Newmarket. They 
sav that a good horse, if he really is a good horse, is good on any 
sort of course. On that showing Abbot’s Trace is not a good 
horse, as he might not have been in the first three with a stone 
less on his back. We shall see what happens to him at’Liverpool 
at the end of next week, though I shall expect Leighton to run 
and take care of him there. 

Orpheus was asked to run with a rolb. penalty up and 
carrying 10st. He ran fairly well, but to suggest that he might 
have won but for the long delay at the post is all moonshine. 
He was asked to do an impossible thing, and I cannot under- 
stand why Sir Hugo Cunliffe Owen allowed himself to be per- 
suaded to run him, for | feel 
sure it was against his better 
judyment. It is said that he 
was worried to do so by people 
wo had backed himand had him 
in doubles, but then they were 
thi aking of themselves withnever 
a thought for the horse which 
h | wona race only twenty-four 
h rs before. Orphevs would 
h. ve had to be something more 
t; no an Ormonde to have won.,. 
a i though I admire him I cer- 
nly do not regard him as being 
iorse of the century. The 
iclusions I come to on the 
e are that the element of 
k entered into it even more 
ian is customary. Recently 
ick horses were second and 
rd respectively and, as with 
rhe Cesarewitch, the winner 
arried a rolb. penalty, which 
1ows how the horse must have 
me on beyond all recognition 
since Mr. Dawkins came_ to 
make his handicap. On Milenko’s 
form prior to winning the 
Jockey Club Stakes he could 
not well have been given 
more weight and, indeed, 
[ understand his owner had 
no thought of running for the 
Cambridgeshire at the time of 
trying for the Jockey Club 
Stakes on the strength of the 
horse’s prominent show for the 
Doncaster Cup. Then we are 
reminded again of the  pre- 
dominance of three year olds 
where the Cambridgeshire is con- 
cerned. They filled the first four 
places on this occasion, and 
followers of racing will do well 
not to lose sight of the outstand- 
ing fact in future years. 

Combination colt, the winner 
of the Free Handicap for two 
year olds, is an instance of a 
two year old which has come on 
tremendously since first intro- 
duced to the racecourse. He is 
a good hard bay by Cicero with 
fine strong limbs and pronounced 
muscular development. I do 
not suppose half a dozen people 
would notice him when he first 
made an appearance on a race- 
course. It was on the July 
course at Newmarket at the end 
of last June, and he ran un- 
backed and unobserve:! in a race 
for the Stud Produce Stakes which went to Lord Glanely’s filly 
Western Hill. It was far otherwise when next the colt was 
seen in public, which was for the Convivial Produce Stakes at 
York. He had to give weight to Czarda, a winner of modest 
account, but it was significant that the unnamed colt should 
start as good a favourite. I well remember the race and seeing 
a ding-dong struggle between the two, with Czarda winning by 
a short head and then being fruitlessly objected to for bumping 
and boring. Inthe Free Handicap Combination colt was weighted 
to give her 121b. I have no doubt that he could give a good deal 
more and still beat her. Why Combination colt should not have 
won easily at York I cannot imagine except that since then 
he has improved out of all knowledge, and he certainly gives 
that idea to any judge of a horse. Those are the sort that 
promise well for the future, and therefore the winner of the 
Free Handicap, carrying within 7lb. of the top weight, should 
have a notable career as a three year old providing, of course, 
that he keeps sound. 
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MILENKO, BY BOMBA—MRS. FUSSY. 
Mr. J. A. de Rothschild’s 100 to 7 winner. 
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Sir William Cooke must intensely regret that he omitted 
to enter him for the Two Thousand Guineas, Derby and St. Leger. 
More evidence of the luck there is in racing! Pondoland, 
who ran second for the Free Handicap in an attempt to give 
the winner 7lb., is an extremely nice horse by the 1915 New 
Derby winner, Pommern, and if his owner, Mr. Sol Joel, really 
has better ones in Sicyon and Polyhistor he is much to be envied 
by other owners. Sicyon is not in the Derby, and even if he 
were he would be the last you would choose on conformation 
to do well at Epsom. I have no doubt that Polvhistor will 
prove to be the best of this owner’s entry for the classic races. 
He is just an exquisite model of the thoroughbred with a tendency 
to be rather on the small side. 

Very little remains of the racing season, and it is quite 
certain that the bookmakers will get the better of the exchanges, 
since it has always been the case at this fag end of the vear. 





Copyright. 


And I do not suppose that the Grand Crisis of the Cheque will 
in any way damp down either the optimism of backers or the 
quiet and confident hopefulness of the bookmakers. A way 
out of the extraordinary situation created by the ruling of the 
House of Lords seems to be made possible by the short amending 
Bill, which, at the time of writing, is promised with moral, 
if not official, support from the Lord Chancellor. If that had 
not been forthcoming, had the Lord Chancellor been a less 
human man than he is, there might have been most serious 
results to the judgment delivered by the Law Lords. As it is, 
there will be much ‘“‘ inconvenience,’’ to use Lord Birkenhead’s 
mild word, from what has happened during the past few years 
as covered by the Statute of Limitations. But why is it, one 
wonders, we have had to wait all these years for the hypocrisy 
and illogicality of our betting laws to be denounced by a Lord 
Chancellor ? Everyone has known it, but it has had to be left 
to Lord Birkenhead’s time for the confession to be made on the 
highest possible legal authority. PHILIPPOS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SALES TO TENANTS 


F approximately _ half -a- million 

sterling purchase money involved 

in the sales mentioned this week, 

the greater part has been paid by 

tenants, who have shown them- 

selves eager to buy, both in 
London and the country. 

In the annals of auctioneering, Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley’s Reigate auction 
will rightly be esteemed one of the most 
memorable of its kind. It was a complete 
success, and a total of £203,000 represented 
the sale of every one of the 260 lots. There 
were 400 freeholds, embracing the greater 
part of the town, and the importance of the 
event was fully appreciated by the sitting tenants. 
Probably at the outset many of the latter 
expected to have the opportunity of negotiating 
in advance for their premises and in so doing 
they were, there is no reason to think, not alone. 
Offers were indicated from speculators and 
others who would also have liked to buy before- 
hand. But Mr. Somers Somerset authorised 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to refuse 
anticipatory negotiations. The consequence 
was that when, at the first session of the three- 
day auction, Mr. Alfred J. Burrows presented 
bound copies of the particulars of sale to the 
local authority and library, those particulars 
contained exactly what was to be submitted, 
not a single lot having been dealt with. Com- 
petition was of the keenest from the moment 
the first lot was put in, and £38,000 was 
obtained by lunch time on the first day. The 
succeeding five sessions were equally animated, 
and it is gratifying to be able to state that the 
occupiers succeeded in securing most, if not 
all, of what they wanted. The White Hart Hotel 
at £9,000, and Priory Farm, 91 acres, at 
£10,250, were among the chief lots. The Old 
Town Hall was bought by a local committee, 
with a view to its preservation as one of the 
picturesque features of the pretty old Surrey 
town. 


MOULTON PADDOCKsS. 
HE late Sir Ernest Cassel’s executors have 
instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley to sell Moulton Paddocks, Newmarket. 
The racing stables are probably the best 
equipped in the country, and the estate includes 
about 1,305 acres, with mansion. There is 
good shooting, and a farm and dairy, and stud 
farm. 
KENWOOD. 
I ORD MANSFIELD has this week extended 
“ for twenty-one days the option of purchase 
of Kenwood for the extension of Hampstead 
Heath. 
SCOTTISH ESTATES SOLD. 
HE major portion of the Hardington estate, 
Lanarkshire, including the house, which was 
practically rebuilt at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, has been sold. The grouse 
shooting on Shillowmead Farm is included in 
the go6 acres. Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley have also sold 1,509 acres of outlying 
parts of Glenfinart, Argyllshire. Their recent 
transactions in Scottish property have included 
the sales of Closeburn Castle, Dumfries-shire, 


and portions of the estate, 7,362 acres; 
Gobernuisgach Forest, Sutherland, 13,150 


acres ; Corriemulzie Deer Forest, Ross-shire, 
11,800 acres ; the main portion of the Corsock 
Estate, Kirkcudbright, 5,264 acres; Orroland 
estate, Kirkcudbright, 1,640 acres; and Tay- 
mouth Castle estate, Perthshire, 30,900 acres. 


BREAK-UP OF BRETBY. 


HE Earl of Carnarvon disposed of three- 
fourths of the property comprised in the 
final auction of the Bretby estate before the 
auctioneer entered the rostrum. The tenants 
secured between thirty and forty lots. The 
proceedings at Burton-on-Trent yielded a 
total of £37,570. The principal lot was 
Brizlincote Hall, a small seventeenth century 
mansion, now used as a farmhouse, with 
250 acres. It is famous as the house whence 
some of the Chesterfield letters were dated. 
The Hall was withdrawn at £6,500. Near the 
chapel at Bretby, or, as it is sometimes styled, 
Bradby, is the site of an old baronial mansion, 
which was fortified by Royal license in the 
year 1300. Its materials are supposed to have 
been used by the first Earl of Chesterfield in the 
erection of a residence, which he fortified and 
garrisoned for the King in 1642. It was, after 


a very brief opposition, captured by a detach- 
ment sent by Colonel Gell. That house was 
demolished in 1780, as it was thought to be 
structurally unsound. It was a magnificent 
mansion, designed by Inigo Jones for the Earl 
of Chesterfield, with gardens and waterworks 
that were esteemed by many critics as being 
equal to those at Chatsworth. The Earl of 
Chesterfield’s intention to rebuild Bretby was 
never accomplished. The present hall, begun in 
the year of Waterloo, is unfinished, and scarcely 
a quarter of the size of the original one. 


NORTH KENT FREEHOLDS. 

HE Early Victorian residence, Hoo Lodge, 

and 145 acres, realised £4,000 through 
Messrs. Cobb. The property, on the banks of 
the Medway, commands views of Sheerness, 
Southend, the Nore Lightship, Cobham and 
Rainham. On the river front is Yacht Cottage, 
formerly the headquarters of the Medway 
Yacht Club in regatta weeks. Neighbouring 
farms and other lots brought in a total of 
nearly £13,000. 

At Sevenoaks outlying portions of Combe 
Bank estate were offered by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, when the majority of the 
lots were sold for £9,900. Little Combe 
Bank and Dibgate Farm realised nearly £60 an 
acre, while the smaller properties sold very well. 

Another North Kent property shortly to be 
submitted is the remaining portion of Halstead 
Place estate near Sevenoaks. Messrs. Wm. 
Grogan and Boyd, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Cronk, will offer the 240 acres and Chelsfield 
Grange and other excellent houses, at Sevenoaks 
on November 21st. 

There is for sale next Tuesday at the Mart, 
by order of the Disposals Board, a Sevenoaks 
property of somewhat exceptional character. 
Messrs. Weatherall and Green have to offer 
Fort Halstead, a disused fort on the top of a 
hill about half a mile east of the north end of 
Chevening Park, at Dunton Green. The 10 
acres contain the concrete works of the fort, 
all of which are below ground level, and on a 
comparatively small portion of the land, and 
there are substantial brick buildings, one match- 
lined, and two cottages. 

Next Tuesday at the Mart, Alyth, Wolding- 
ham, and St. Mary’s Mount, Bexley, both 
modern freeholds with about a couple of 
acres, will be submitted with vacant possession, 
and at low reserves; in one case the owner is 
going abroad. Messrs. Norfolk and Prior are 
the agents. 

SEASIDE AND COUNTRY SALES. 

INCE its withdrawal at £3,450, Shawell 

Grange Farm, 117 acres, on the Catthorpe 
estate, Leicestershire, has changed hands 
privately through Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock. West Hill House, Shanklin, a house 
of fifteen bedrooms, and five reception rooms, 
in grounds of 6 acres, has been sold, in private 
negotiation, by Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker 
jointly with Messrs. Francis Pittis and Son. 
The former firm has also sold a small New 
Forest property at Beaulieu, and they will, 
on November 1oth at Dorchester, offer East 
Hill House, Charminster, a freehold of nearly 
4 acres on the outskirts of the county town. 

Almost immediately after the auction at 
Oxford, Messrs. Hampton and Sons sold Lee 
Place, Charlbury, the old house with park lying 
to the south side of the town; the cottages 
and two lots of accommodation land may now 
be treated for. The firm also announces the 
sale of Beechen, the dower house on the Foxlease 
Park estate, Lyndhurst, and Ye Olde Farm, 
on the Farnborough Hill estate, Hants. 

A sale in advance of the auction was effected 
by Messrs. Fox and Sons, in the case of Heath- 
cliffe, Burnaby Road, Bournemouth West, a 
freehold detached residence overlooking Alum 
Chine, for £4,300. The firm has also disposed 
of Doo Castle, Branksome Park, Bournemouth, 
a residence with grounds ; The Grange. close 
to Broadstone golf links, with nearly 3 acres ; 
and Heathfield Farm, Bransgore, Hants, 35 
acres. The total purchase money amounted to 
£12,150. 


LITTLE COURT, CROCKHAM HILL. 


HAT exquisite replica of an old manor 
house, on the southern slope of Crockham 
Hill, Little Court, is for sale on December 13th, 
by Messrs. Wilson and Co. Standing sooft. 


above sea level, Little Court commands wide 
views of the lovely scenery of the Kent and 





Surrey border, and it has grounds of j tge 
area and great beauty, extending to 15 acres. 
To old-world features, such as oak beams and 
panelling, the house unites every mo: ern 
requisite, electric light, central heating an! so 
forth, and there is a garage for half-a-di zen 
cars. An immense amount of money has | een 
judiciously spent on Little Court, and there 
are few modern houses to excel it in the »er- 
fection of its equipment, its suggestion of 
antiquity, and its delightful gardens. 
TOWN MANSIONS IN THE MARK8T1, 
HE reference in these columns last wee : to 

Grosvenor House has been variously 
interpreted. The report that it has been sold 
is unfounded and has been briefly but authori- 
tatively negatived. The truth is that the Duke 
intends to dispose of Grosvenor House, but 
whether that involves the prospect of its being 
offered by auction or in any other public manner 
is more than doubtful. 

Grosvenor House was built for the Duke 
of Gloucester, younger brother of George II], 
and was originally called Gloucester House. 
It is separated from the street by an open stone 
colonnade or screen, connecting a double 
arching entrance above which are sculptured the 
family arms and panels of the four seasons. 
The metal gates and other parts of the screen 
are enriched with flowers, foliage, fruit and 
armorial devices. This screen was completed in 
1842 from designs by Mr. T. Cundy, whose 
work, carried out in 1826, is also seen in the 
western wing of the mansion, containing the 
famous picture gallery. 

Sunderland House, Curzon Street, is 
understood to be in the market. It has been 
used by the Office of Works and more recently 
by the League of Nations. The house was built 
by Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt for his daughter, 
Consuelo, now Mme. Balsan, on her marriage 
in 1895 to the Duke of Marlborough, and it 
contains a fine marble hall and staircase, and 
has a painted ceiling of some note. The first 
Sunderland House stood on the site of the 
Albany in Piccadilly. 

DICKENS’ DOUGHTY STREET HOUSE. 


PORTION of Doughty Mews has been 

disposed of by Messrs. Nicholas, as part 
of the most recent batch of private sales of 
Sir Joseph H. B. Doughty-Tichborne’s Holborn 
estate. In all probability, Dickens, who lived 
at No. 48, Doughty Street, stabled his horse 
in the adjacent mews, for he was at the time 
very fond of riding. As Forster relates, he 
would go ‘‘a 15-mile ride out, ditto in, and a 
lunch on the road, with a wind up of 6 o’c. 
dinner in Doughty Street.”? He lived at No. 48 
from 1838 to 1840, and among the works which 
he wrote while there was “‘ The Life and Ad. 
ventures of Nicholas Nickleby,” the concluding 
chapters being added at Broadstairs. ‘The 
beginning of ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge” was also 
made at Doughty Street, but Dickens was then, 
as he says in one of his letters, ‘“‘ house-hunting ” 
—‘‘* Barnaby’ has suffered from the house 
hunting.” ‘“‘A crew of house agents and 
attorneys ’? made him almost miss his coach 
to Chalk, and ‘‘ more than half wild besid:s.” 
In 1840 he moved from Doughty Stree’ to 
Devonshire Terrace. 

Lady de Saumarez (represented by Me:srs. 
Debenham, Tewson and Chinnocks, in con- 
junction with Messrs. May and Rowden) hes 
sold over 1,300 of the 1,375 lots of the Midd! ‘on 
estate, Hackney, for approximately £175, 00. 
The auction occupied five consecutive «ays 
at the Mart, and the lessees and tenants \ ere 
largely buyers under the hammer, as we! 2s 
privately. The property consisted mainl) oi 
houses and business premises held on fa rlv 
long unexpired leases at low ground rents, he 
percentage of ‘‘ peppercorns,” that is, nom .1al 
rents, being very high. 

CLOCHFAEN ON THE WYE. 

"THE remaining portions of the Cloch! en 

estate, situate in the upper reaches of he 
Wye amidst delightful and romantic scenc:y. 
were submitted for sale at Llanidloes by Mes «s. 
Addie and Son in-conjunction with Mes:'s. 
Drivers, Jonas and Co. Mr. A. C. Driver fi*st 
offered the residence known as _ Clochfaen 
with vacant possession, together with 137 acres, 
and including shooting rights over 5,000 acres 
and seven miles of fishing in the River Wve. 
Bidding commenced at £5,000 and reached 
£7,500, but it was eventually bought in at 
£10,000. ARBITER. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


THE PREMIER SHOOTING DISTRICT. 


HAVE just completed a strenuous visit to a well known shoot 
jn that portion of East Anglia which is regarded as one huge 
ame farm, but which in reality is first and foremost good 
arable territory. Game is a conspicuous second string, mainly 
because the area is deficient in the half a dozen or so snags which 
are detrimental to ferre nature. It has but one positive 
advantage—that its quality of soil is so inextricably mixed 
that there is no paucity of barren sandy tracts for which woods 
and coverts form the only profitable means of cultivation. Add 
thereto the wise provision by a former generation of plentiful 
wind screens in the form of tree belts and you account for the 
gamey appearance of land which from the other standpoint 
is notably agricultural. True, the old sort of landlord remains, 
the pernicious being who insists on maintaining farm buildings 
in a nigh state of efficiency and who busies himself seeing that 
those under his care are as happy and contented as modern 
teaching will permit. In this part of the country partridges 
are :nost distinctly not a bumper crop. The land owes its 
virt:c to its insensibility to drenching seasons; hence, when 
it experiences diametrically opposed conditions, partridges, in 
com..on with moles, have a very thin time. Pheasants there 
are |. plenty, well grown, lusty birds with much of the activity 
and enterprise associated with a four-week period later. 
Plouching is abnormally advanced; roots are there, but too 
thin to serve their accustomed purpose; still, «the plentiful 
bits of timber covert in various stages of growth afford more 
than the usual opportunity of rising superior to the season’s 
handicaps. Perfect weather, perfect light, no moisture except 
the drenching dews; everything combined to render the 
concitions peculiarly agreeable. Add to these the perfect 
she; herding of the birds which results from a system of general 
circ lation of local game lore and you account for the reputation 
of «ur premier shooting district. Anent my recent remarks 
as ‘o the prompt hanging in the game cart of the produce of 
each drive, either I made a mistake in saying they were tied in 
couples and strung 
astride the cross- 
bars, or else I 
should have named 
a much superior 
system; for here 
these temporary 
wood fittings are 
furnished on either 
side with right- 
angle nails, so that 
all the carter has 
to do is to suspend 
each bird by the 
chin to one of 
these ready- 
provided hooks. 


TEETH A FOOT 
LONG. 


The accom- 
panying pair of 
hippopotamus’ 
teeth remind one 
of a peculiar fact 
in dentistry. The 
animal was shot on 
the Asva_ River, 
Upper Nile Pro- 
vince, Uganda, by 
a member of our 
staff, Mr. Taub- 
man. They are 
not the large 
curved pair which 
form the side orna- 
ments, but those 
projecting in front 
from the lower 
jaw, the whole 
scheme of den- 
tistry being 
adapted for brow- 
sing on under- 
water herbage. Sir Samuel Baker, in ‘‘ Wild Beasts and Their 
Ways,” contributes the following observations: ‘‘ At a former 
period the tusks of the hippo were more valuable than the ivory of 
the elephant, as they were in request by dentists for artificial teeth. 
Their superiority to ordinary ivory consisted in the permanence 
of their colour, as they never turned yellow. For this reason 
the price was exceedingly high, as much as 25s. per pound having 
been given at the commencement of this [last] century. 
It was necessary to clean off the hard enamel by a revolving 
grindstone before it was possible to manufacture the 





HIPPOPOTAMUS’ TEETH FROM UGANDA. 


close-grained material beneath. The American invention of 
porcelain enamel for artificial teeth has destroyed the value of 
hippopotami tusks, which are now (1891) lower in price than 
the ivory of elephants.” 


SHOOTING PRACTICE WHILE IN VEHICLES. 


I have often wondered whether I should open myself to 
ridicule by disclosing the following intimate personal experience. 
Throughout life I have possessed and daily practised the curious 
habit, when seated in vehicles, of pressing forefinger against 
thumb at the judged moment of passing trees, lamp-posts, tele- 
graph poles, sides of houses and other outstanding objects. The 
habit began in childhood when sharing with parents that solemn 
function known as carriage exercise. Its application to shooting 
is a very curious one, for the essence of skill resides in the close 
interworking of hand and eye. Granting that a man can raise 
a gun in the perfect manner which defies analysis and that he is 
equally adept at swinging the muzzle into the line of flight of 
the bird— initially behind it and then with an overtaking swing 
beyond—the brief moment occurs when the gun is pointed the 
right distance ahead. Before that moment the lead is insufficient, 
and as you must not check the swing and can hardly slow it so 
as to maintain a constant lead, clearly everything depends on 
giving the trigger its final pinch at what custom insists on de- 
scribing as the psychological moment. My point is that there 
is absolute analogy between pinching finger and thumb together 
when the eye signals a passing telegraph post and pulling the 
trigger of agun. In the opinion of Mr. Douglas Haines, manager 
to the Westley Richards depot in Birmingham, men who go off 
their shooting with advancing age and complain that the trigger 
will not operate as required are pulling at the grip of the gun and 
not on the trigger at all. Maybe cultivation of the quite harmless 
habit of thumb-pinching would overcome many mysterious 
inabilities in shooting for old and young alike. Time is the 
essence of the problem, time is signalled by the eye, but if the 
communication gear between hand and eye has got out of adjust- 
ment we get badly timed shots. Through doing my practical 
work at a shooting ground I have seen thousands of people going 
through the course, those who fail seeming always to fail to hit 
off the psychological moment for discharge. Stuart-Wortley says 
something very similar in his contribution to the Partridge 
volume of the Fur and Feather Series. 


LACK OF ENTERPRISE IN SHOOTING JAYS. 

I remember reading in the Gamekeeper of about two issues 
ago that members of shooting parties should be solicited to make 
all possible effort to kill off any jays which may happen to show 
themselves when coverts are being beaten. To judge by my 
own recent observations, this appeal has either not been suffi- 
ciently widely circulated or else shooters cannot bring themselves 
to make an exception to the etiquette which forbids paying 
attention to casual species, no matter how tempting may be 
the opportunity they present. In theory the jay always has 
been an exception, but the majority of sportsmen let them go by 
lest the gun should be empty when worthier quarry comes over. 
If every sportsman would remind himself that jays are at the 
moment the one bird above all others which has defied the most 
energetic efforts of the keepering staff to catch up leeway and 
which is always the most destructive of feathered vermin species, 
they would regard the killing of one jay as equal to the saving of 
six pheasants for next year’s sport and food supply, and act 
accordingly. There is no excuse for mistaking their characteristic 
flight. It shares in a lesser degree the switch-back sinuosity 
of the woodpecker’s motion. . It is bigger than a blackbird, rather 
woolly in appearance, and it arrives at an early stage of the drive, 
usually in company with one or two others of its kind. It does 
not dash out of the wood with the straight flight of a blackbird, 
but is more inclined after showing over the tree tops to perch in 
one of them as a preliminary to breaking out sideways. Back it 
will not go, because it is already fleeing from the beaters, the 
front it finds barred, hence the presentation of a very pretty 
crossing shot requiring rather less lead than that suitable to a 
game bird in full flight, succumbing readily to a well directed 
charge and vielding, for those who appreciate that kind of thing, 
a pair of wings bearing a splash of blue of transcendent beauty. 
Perhaps thirty is the total I saw well within range of the guns 
in the course of three days’ shooting, the number destroyed being 
only four, and that by one man. At best twenty might have 
been accounted for if a special reminder had been given at the 
commencement of proceedings. Shooters are quick enough to 
perceive and deal with woodpigeons, though the practice 
made at these birds is usually disappointing. The jay 
offers its own particuJar brand of snap shot, a very useful 
kind to cultivate, for it differs little from that of the 
breaking-back cock pheasant. Many somewhat distant chances 
at the last-named are often allowed to pass for fear a 
runner may result. This caution is in the large majority of 
cases misplaced, for in nearly every instance a beater is 
immediately below ready to gather the bird before it has 
recovered from the shock of impact with the ground. 
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A HENCHMAN OF HWANG 


By F. E. 


T is not necessary to buy a donkey and spend a fortnight 

in the Cevennes, like Stevenson, to meet, in wayfaring, 

that which is interesting, curious, romantic, or beautiful. 

For instance, the fern vendor literally fell on top of. us 

as the photographer and I sat at the foot of a wooded 
embankment on an Aberdeenshire by-way; and the fern 
vendor’s story held beauty and much 
romance. ‘Then there was the dour, 
burly fellow with the sackful of very 
live hens whose frantic cackling shattered 
the midnight silence on a gaunt Scottish 
east coast turnpike; and his narrative 
was exceedingly curious. Lately there 
was the Henchman of Hwang. 

Hwang, if the late Andrew Lang’s 
authority be accepted, was reigning 
Emperor in the Flowery Land when the 
first Willow Pattern plate passed from 
the realm of dreams to the world of 
reality. His henchman we met the other 
day in a forest of the Scottish Highlands 
where he was dexterously repairing the 
ravages of time and service on china 
vessels —and others not exactly of 
china. 

That Highland forest lies in the 
shadow of a mighty mountain range 
of frowning bens and lonely lochans, 
whence the big rivers are first seen 
issuing as a trickle. By the not un- 
pleasant mingling of the smoke from a 
wood fire with the forest’s cleanly 
odours, we were guided to the home 
of the Henchman of Hwang. 

At first impression we certainly did not recognise him as 
the servant of the late Emperor of the Willow Pattern. Perhaps 
the thin veil of smoke obscured the vision. All that was to be 
seen was a tiny bivouac tent of bamboo and striped awning, 
such as a boy playing Peter Pan might have erected among 
the fir trees. Beside the tent, on a battered, inverted pail, 
sat an oldish, frail-looking man in rough, drab clothes. On 
his meagre lap was spread a soiled cloth on which lay a piece 
of very ordinary domestic pottery badly cracked. ‘The man’s 
right hand manipulated assiduously and deftly a small drill 
which bored holes in the damaged vessel. Presently he laid 
down the drill, picked up from behind his pail a coil of brass 
wire, connected up the holes, fixed the wire neatly, and the 
fractured utensil was fit for use once more. 

Meanwhile the workman’s old brown pony, freed from the 
shafts of the rude cart standing near the little tent, grazed 
quietly under the fir trees, the twigs crackled beneath the kettle 
for the old man’s tea, the breeze sighed through the forest, 
and presently the china mender stooped for another marred 
crock from the mixed collection at his feet. Between this itinerant 
repairer of the wreckage of the kitchen at work in a Scottish 





A POOR TIRED CHINA MENDER. 


CLIFTON. 


forest and those gaily-robed, impassive, mild-eyed | Celestials 
of the long dead centuries when Hwang of the Willow Pattern 
flourished there seemed no link whatsoever. 

Nor did the old fellow’s simple story suggest such a 
connection. A story of considerable misfortune for him, of 
illness, lost occupation, a decision to travel the country districts 





THE HOME OF THE HENCHMAN. 


as a crockery repairer, a cadging at the shooting lodges and 
remote country houses with the ancient cry “‘ Any china to 
mend,” a plentiful supply of work but no great return for the 
labour—such was the gist of the tale. Yet, through all the 
humble narrative there was an implied love of the out of doors 
and a quiet appreciation of the common things that go to make 
nature beautiful. 

And then the revelation came. 

He had been talking of the varying qualities, values and 
characteristics of the things he got to mend. He stopped to 
fumble in a bundle a minute. 

“There!” he said, with a curious reverence, holding 
up a small plate, “ the like o’ that’s not made nowadays. ‘That’s 
supposed to be hundreds of years old.” 

And as he went on to talk of the great chinas and potteries 
of Yesterday, we saw him at last for what he was. Not a poor, 
tired china mender, craving at the gates of other men for broken 
kitchen crockery to repair, but the Henchman of Hwang of 
the Willow Pattern, fallen on evil days, but still a lineal 
descendant of those industrious, patient craftsmen who, 
dreaming of beauty and working ever tirelessly to achieve 
the glory of a _ detailed 
perfection, wrought their quaint 
visions into tangible form in 
frail china. 

The old fellow’s strangely 
animated voice stopped as 1¢ 
turned to attend to his tc- 
kettle; but once again tie 
sleeping poet’s voice seen d 
to sing the Ballade wh: h 
was inspired by the sae 


spirit as breathed in tis 
humble, conscientious chi.a 
mender : 
There’s a joy without canker or 
cark, 
There’s a pleasure eterna''y 
new, 
Tis to gloat on the glaze 2d 
the mark 
Of China that’s ancient ard 
"blues; 
Unchipp’d all the centurics 
through ; 
It has passed since the chime 
of it rang, 
And they fashioned it, figure 
and hue, 


In the reign of the Emperor 
¥ Hwang.! ¢ « 
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